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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Vindication 

Jim Creegan’s letter on the Kamenev 
editorial from March 1917 brings up issues 
that demand further discussion (Letters, 
March 5). Before turning to these wider 
issues, however, let me challenge some of 
Creegan’s factual assertions. 

I am not “oblivious” to the fact 
that the Provisional government of 
1917 remained loyal to tsarist treaty 
commitments - and, more importantly, 
neither were the Bolsheviks! Articles in 
Pravda in March 1917 denounced the 
imperialist war and the government’s 
commitment to it. Creegan incorrectly 
states that mutiny and mass desertion 
were already taking place in February 
and March; this was not the case 
when Kamenev wrote his editorial, 
nor when Lenin returned in April, nor 
for a considerable time thereafter. The 
political problem that the Bolsheviks 
faced was the exact opposite: the 
soldier section of the Petrograd Soviet 
was so ‘defencist’ that they regarded 
the ‘defeatist’ Bolsheviks as traitors. 
Precisely for this reason, Lenin dropped 
all talk of ‘defeatism’ after his return. 

Lenin did not call for armed 
insurrection as either a strategic or tactical 
goal in spring 1917. On the contrary, he 
called for “peaceful developmenf ’ of the 
revolution, whereby a soviet majority (not 
necessarily a Bolshevik one) would reject 
coalition politics and create an all-socialist 
government. Only after the July days was 
this tactic/strategy rejected - and even then 
only provisionally. 

There is no basis for claiming that the 
Petrograd Bolsheviks passively waited 
for an automatic process to unfold, thus 
“substituting process for agency”. On the 
contrary, they called for active organisation 
of soviet and party forces, campaigns to 
bring home the need for soviet power by 
exposing the counterrevolutionary nature 
of the Provisional government, arming the 
workers, etc, etc. On the other hand, Lenin 
also relied on an ‘ ‘automatically unfolding 
revolutionary dynamic” - namely, the 
objective reasons that would force the 
elite-based Provisional government to 
alienate the Russian workers and peasants. 
Creegan desperately wants to dig as 
deep a gulf as possible between Lenin 
and his closest associates, but he can 
do so only by systematically shuttering 
out the ‘active’ side of Kamenev and the 
‘automatic’ side of Lenin. 

Why is Creegan so fervidly anti-old 
Bolshevik? All for the greater glory of Lev 
Trotsky and his formula of “permanent 
revolution”. For some reason, many 
admirers of Trotsky don’t think he looks 
good unless the -old Bolsheviks look bad. 
This problem brings us to the wider issue 
of the profound nature of the Russian 
Revolution and the role of Bolshevism. 
Let us start by positing that any political 
strategy from the 1905-07 period would 
need substantial modification to fit a 
revolution that broke out in very different 
circumstances over a decade later. Creegan 
points out some of the changes required by 
the old Bolshevik outlook, but he and the 
Trotskyist tradition in general seem to be 
under the mistaken impression that their 
hero’s scenario from 1905-07 did not also 
require substantial modification in 1917 
and years after. We can illustrate this by 
looking at the question of the peasantry. 

Talking about the Russian Revolution 
without talking about the peasant is almost 
like talking about Hamlet without the 
prince. When Creegan discusses the old 
Bolshevik strategy, he explicitly mentions 
the peasant (the proletariat in power ‘ ‘could 
not transgress the bounds of bourgeois 
property due to Russia’s overwhelming 
peasant majority”). In contrast, when he 
discusses the “permanent revolution” 
strategy, the peasant is only vaguely 
implied (“a socialist regime in backward 
Russia could not sustain itself’ in the 
absence of European revolution). Let us 


review the logic of Trotsky’s “permanent 
revolution” and the role it assigned to the 
peasant. 

The centrality of the peasant to the 
1905 revolution was evident to all Social 
Democratic observers, and so they applied 
what I have tenned the ‘ ‘axiom of the class 
ally”: the proletariat cannot go further in 
any revolution than the class interests of a 
necessary class ally. Attached to this major 
premise was a minor premise about Russia: 
the peasantry was not ready to move toward 
socialism. Conclusion: the upcoming 
Russian Revolution could not directly 
move to socialism and the proletariat 
could therefore not remain in power 
after the revolutionary period. Although 
Trotsky fully accepted both premises, he 
still thought that the proletariat could and 
should stay in power until forced out. 

He pictured post-revolutionary 
relations with the peasantry as follows: 
the proletariat in power would cany out 
various democratic refonns that would 
win the loyalty of the peasant. But the 
class nature of the proletariat would 
compel it to take socialist measures that 
would inevitably alienate the peasant 
majority. The resulting clash would be 
“the beginning of the end ... the conflict 
will end in civil war and the defeat of 
the proletariat. Within the confines of a 
national revolution, and given our social 
conditions, there is no other ‘way out’ for 
the proletariat’s political domination.” 

In other words, in the absence of 
European revolution, even an originally 
democratic revolution would inevitably 
end up in civil war between workers and 
peasants, leading to defeat (both political 
and moral, although Trotsky didn’t stress 
this point) for the proletariat. Trotsky was 
unfazed by this horrendous outcome, 
because he was so sure that the Russian 
Revolution would lead to a successful 
European revolution. 

Let us now turn to the Russian 
Revolution and its aftermath. In 1917, 
Lenin did make an innovation ( not a 
fundamental break) by proposing that 
meaningful “steps toward socialism” 
could be made in Russia with the peasants' 
support (thus preserving the axiom of the 
class ally). After the October revolution, 
efforts were made to pursue this path 
by encouraging collective agricultural 
production. But the peasants did not take 
kindly to these efforts, and the Bolsheviks 
voluntarily called them off (long before the 
introduction of NEP in 1921, by the way). 
Of course, there was much conflict between 
the peasantry and ‘ soviet power ’ during the 
civil war, but these conflicts arose from 
the burdens of achieving a common goal. 
namely, defeating the anti-democratic 
counterrevolution. If the Bolsheviks had 
been compelled, a la Trotsky, to alienate 
the peasantry by forcing socialist measures 
on them, the revolution would have gone 
down the drain in short order. Luckily, the 
Bolsheviks - very much including Trotsky 
himself - refused to act out this logic. 

We should not let ourselves get 
bogged down in some sort of contest over 
which 1905 strategy - old Bolshevism 
vs “pennanent revolution” - had to be 
modified the most. Yet I believe that the 
heart of old Bolshevism was preserved. 

This core can be stated as follows: 
the socialist proletariat will carry out a 
mighty “people’s revolution” ( narodnaia 
revoliutsiia) by providing political 
leadership to the peasantry, resisting 
“bourgeois liberal” attempts to cut short 
the revolution halfway, beating back the 
armed counterrevolution and carrying out 
a vast political and social transformation 
of Russia. The victorious Red Army - 
manned by peasant recruits, officered by 
politically-neutered ‘bourgeois specialists’, 
and guided by a party based in the socialist 
proletariat - was the incarnation and 
vindication of old Bolshevism. 

LarsTLih 

Montreal 

False idol 

Since my only reason for living, according 
to Ted Rankin, is to heap “calumny” on 
that poor benighted thinker, Gilad Atzmon, 


it would be churlish to turn down an open 
invitation from one of Atzmon’s more 
cerebral supporters (Letters, March 
19). Apparently, Atzmon’s expositions 
on Jewish identity are so innovative 
and revealing that I have dedicated my 
life to trying to preserve some fonn of 
proprietorial ownership of the debate. 

Atzmon’s precocious insights are 
summed up in his book The wandering 
whol, where he writes of the “Judaic god, 
as portrayed by Moses, an evil deity, who 
leads his people to plunder, robbery and 
theft. The never-ending theft of Palestine 
in the name of the Jewish people is part 
of a spiritual, ideological, cultural and 
practical continuum between the Bible, 
Zionist ideology and the state of Israel.” 

I confess to preferring the more 
mundane and boring approach of Ali 
Abunimah, professor Massad, Omar 
Barghouti and other Palestinian and Arab 
activists: “Zionism, to Atzmon, is not a 
settler-colonial project, but a transhistorical 
‘Jewish’ one, part and parcel of defining 
one’sselfasaJew.” 

The idea of explaining the actions of 
Netanyahu, Hertzog, etc, in terms of the 
major characters in the Old testament 
obviously has great appeal for the more 
romantically inclined of Atzmon’s chorus. 
Like all racist explanations, it is certainly 
a lot simpler than the theories of Leon, 
Shahak, etc. No doubt Atzmon’s references 
to “Jewish Marxism” or “Socialist 
Jewnity” are merely illustrative. 

I wish Ted Rankin well in his hero- 
worship of false idols. 

Tony Greenstein 
Brighton 

Eclipsed 

In the excitement leading up to the solar 
eclipse on March 20, few seem to have 
commented on the very strange quirk of 
fate that the disc of the moon should seem 
from an earthly perspective to be exactly 
the same size as the sun. The moon is 400 
times smaller than the star at the centre of 
our solar system yet it is also just 1/400th 
of the distance between the earth and the 
sun. 

While we may take it for granted that 
the two main bodies in the earth’s skies 
look to be the same size, the odds against 
this optical illusion happening at all are 
huge. Isaac Asimov, the respected scientist 
and science fiction guru, described this 
perfect visual alignment as being ‘ ‘the most 
unlikely coincidence imaginable”. 

The existence of the moon has been 
vital for the development of higher and 
complex life forms on the earth, both by 
acting as a gigantic planetary stabiliser 
maintaining the tilt of the earth’s axis 
relative to the equator of the sun at 22.5 
degrees, and by slowing down our planet’s 
rate of spin. Without these, the extremes of 
temperature on the Earth and the resultant 
catastrophic weather conditions, as wind 
and tides moved wildly between hot and 
cold zones, would have made complex 
life all but impossible, with much of the 
water on the planet, vital for any fonn of 
life, either frozen or boiling. 

The moon appears to have exerted a 
strong influence on human female fertility, 
with it not being at all uncommon for a 
woman to menstruate on the same moon 
phase each month - 28 days being merely 
an average, while the period between one 
full moon and the next is 29.53 days. It is 
curious that the average gestation period 
of a human female is around 266 days, or 
nine full lunar cycles. 

Our moon is much larger and much 
lighter than it should be. Earth is only 
3.66 times the size of the moon, but 81 
times the moon’s mass. It seems the 
moon has a tough, hard outer shell and a 
light or non-existent interior. The puzzle 
of the hard surface was compounded 
by the discovery of uranium 236 and 
neptunium 237 in moon rocks - elements 
not previously found in nature. Soviet 
sources in 1976 announced the discovery 
of iron particles that ‘do not rust’ in 
samples brought back by an unmanned 
mission in 1970. Iron that doesn’t rust 
is unknown in nature and well beyond 


current earth technology. 

The duration of the moon’s orbit is 
27.322 earth days. The moon is 27.31% 
of the size of the earth. The earth currently 
turns on its axis 366.259 times for each 
orbit around the sun. The earth is 366.175% 
bigger than the moon. The moon makes 
366 orbits ofthe earth in 10,000 earth days. 

In the deep recesses of human history 
there appear to be recollections of a 
time before the moon. Aristotle told of a 
people called the Proselenes who lived in 
Arcadia, a mountainous region in central 
Greece. Selene was the Greek goddess of 
the moon and Proselenes means ‘Before 
the moon’. The Greek writer, Plutarch, 
and the Romans, Ovid and Apollonius 
Rhodius, all referred to the Arcadian 
people living there “before there was a 
moon in the heavens” as being “folk older 
than the moon”. 

Some of the discoveries made by 
the Apollo moon missions were simply 
extraordinary and still unexplained, as was 
the abmpt and unplanned termination of 
the programme after Apollo 17, wasting 
and writing off billions of dollars, and 
ending previous media speculation on the 
profitable aspects of a colony on the moon 
and mining operations. 

Given the apparent importance of 
the moon for the development and 
reproduction of human life on this planet, 
I am surprised we are all not more curious 
as to the true origin and purposes of this 
mysterious and complex celestial body. 
Andrew Northall 
Kettering 

Donation 

Communist Platform has made two 
contributions of £100 pounds each to 
Left Unity’s election fund, from cash 
raised through the link on the CP website. 
LU national secretary Kate Hudson has 
sent this email in recognition of these 
donations. 

“Dear Yassamine, Thank you very 
much for the donation of £100 to Left 
Unity, which you have sent on behalf of the 
Communist Platform. Best wishes - Kate.” 

Please make sure you continue making 
contributions, as Left Unity needs funds for 
both general and local election contests. 
Yassamine Mather 
Communist Platform 

No lampoon 

Steve Freeman manages to recall John 
Pearson’s name, but seems to get just 
about everything else wrong (‘At the 
hustings’ Weekly Worker March 19). 

Nobody threatened to “lampoon 
the CPGB”. John Pearson threatened 
to “lamp” (ie, physically assault) a 
member of the Campaign for a Marxist 
Party who was not a member of the 
CPGB. This comrade complained and 
the meeting called on John to apologise 
and withdraw his threat. He refused to 
do either and a subsequent meeting 
voted to expel him. Neither was a 
CPGB meeting, but put on by the 
Campaign for a Marxist Party. As it 
all happened seven or eight years ago, 
I do not remember the details, but it 
is probable that the CPGB was in a 
minority. Steve Freeman was, I am sure, 
present and I think was one of the few 
people to vote against John’s expulsion. 
To the best of my knowledge Pearson 
has not apologised to this day. 

Memory plays strange tricks on us, 
especially when we are on the wrong 
side of an argument, as Steve was on 
that day. However, to suggest that the 
CPGB would call for someone to be 
expelled for threatening to lampoon 
us smacks of deliberate dishonesty. 
He appears to be trying to create the 
impression that the CPGB is a cynical, 
manipulative and bullying sect, when 
what the majority at that meeting was 
trying to do was uphold the principle 
of comradely behaviour within the 
workers’ movement - ie, free and 
robust debate, without any threat of 
violence. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 


Open letter 

We call upon all revolutionary 
organisations and activists to work 
together on the basis of a joint strategy 
against capitalist exploitation and 
imperialist oppression. 

We live in a world of increasing inter¬ 
imperialist rivalry, revolutionary uprisings 
and counterrevolutionary threats. In this 
period of history, so revolutionary in 
nature, which commenced in 2008 with 
the outbreak of the great recession, it is 
more urgent than ever to unite all authentic 
revolutionaries and to build new, truly 
revolutionary parties in every country 
and to strive for the foundation of a Fifth 
Workers’ International. 

Such a new World Party of Socialist 
Revolution must be built as a clear and 
unequivocal alternative to the current 
official leaderships of various camps, 
treacherous labour bureaucrats, leaders 
of the social democratic parties, heads of 
Stalinist parties, Bolivarianism, parties 
representing petty bourgeois nationalism 
and parties based on Islamism. These 
current leaderships consciously or 
unconsciously mislead the workers and 
oppressed. To replace such leaderships it 
is, first of all, urgent to openly denounce 
them. However, at the same time, it is 
absolutely necessary for revolutionaries 
to fight inside existing mass movements 
and to apply the united front tactic towards 
their leaderships. 

In the context of today’s complex 
class struggles and world political 
events, revolutionaries can only fight 
for the leadership of the liberation 
struggle if they pursue correct tactics 
and a clearly defined programme. Time 
and again, we have seen that all centrist 
organisations, which purport to represent 
an alternative leadership, have failed 
miserably in their evaluations of which 
side to stand on when the barricades 
are drawn. In a world of increasing 
imperialist rivalry and tremendous 
class polarisation, only an international 
revolutionary organisation based on a 
solid programme and encompassing an 
internationalist working class cadre can 
lead the working class along the correct 
path towards socialist revolution. 

The RC1T calls on all revolutionaries to 
intervene in the class struggle and combine 
all necessary tactics with propagandising 
for a programme of working class power, 
which can only be achieved by a socialist 
revolution. Such a programme must be 
built on the methods outlined by Trotsky’s 
Transitional programme of 1938: Build 
action committees in workplaces and in 
workers’ living areas. Purge the trade 
unions of bureaucrats and collaborators 
with the capitalists. For democratic, rank- 
and-file control over the trade unions. 
Build revolutionary communist fractions 
inside the trade unions. Transform the 
trade unions into militant instruments 
for the socialist liberation struggle of 
the working class. For a sliding scale of 
working hours until everyone is employed 
without loss of pay. 

For the right of self-determination for 
all oppressed national groupings deprived 
of the right to secede. For revolutionary 
movements of women, migrants, youth, 
unemployed and national minorities. For 
the right of the oppressed to caucus in 
workers’ mass organisations and their 
movements. Build committees and 
action councils of the workers, peasants 
and poor to organise the struggle. 
For armed workers and oppressed 
militias. Expropriate the capitalist 
class. Nationalise the large enterprises 
and banks under workers’ control. For 
a workers’ government allied with the 
peasants and urban poor and based on 
local councils and militias. Fight for new 
workers’ parties and for a Fifth Workers’ 
International based on a revolutionary 
programme. 

No future without socialism. No 
socialism without revolution. No 
revolution without a revolutionary party. 

Revolutionary Communist 
International Tendency 
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LEFT UNITY 


Maverick left nationalist 

We reproduce below correspondence between comrade 
Steve Freeman and LU national secretary Kate Hudson; we 
also publish a statement issued by Left Unity’s Communist 
Platform 


D ear Steve 

I am writing to inform you 
that your intention to stand as 
a candidate in a constituency where 
Left Unity is standing a candidate 
is incompatible with Left Unity 
membership. See section 3d of our 
constitution below. 

3. Membership 

Membership of Left Unity shall be 
open to any individual without regard 
to perceived or actual impairment, 
ethnicity, gender or sexual orientation 
who: 

(a) commits to further the aims of Left 
Unity 

(b) agrees to abide by the 

democratically decided rules and 

constitution of Left Unity 

(c) pays any membership subscription 

agreed by national conference 

(d) supports Left Unity candidates in 

elections 

(e) is not a member of an organisation 
deemed incompatible with 
membership of Left Unity by national 
conference or national council 

(f) abides by the principles and 
guidelines of behaviour set out in the 
safer spaces policy (appendix 1) 

I urge you to withdraw your 
candidacy and support the ‘Left 
Unity - Trade Unionists and Socialists’ 
candidate, Kingsley Abrams, who has 
been endorsed by Southwark branch 
and Left Unity national council. 

If you persist with your candidacy, 
I advise you to resign from Left Unity. 
If not, I will pursue withdrawal of your 
membership with the appropriate party 
bodies. 

Best wishes 
Kate Hudson 
national secretary 

Dear Kate and comrades 

Thanks for your letter (March 20 
2015) advising me of the intention 
to expel me if I do not stand down 
in favour of a Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition candidate. I will 
not be standing down. There are a 
number of points I want to make: 

1.1 will be standing as a militant anti¬ 
unionist and republican socialist in 
Bermondsey. The emphasis of my 
campaign will be on democracy and 
social justice. Without democracy 
there will be no social justice. I will 
target the political bankruptcy and 
corruption of the Westminster system. 
Britain’s sinking ‘democracy’ is a real 
danger and this is one reason why 
the working class must prioritise the 
struggle for a radical extension of 
democracy. 

2.1 will be explaining to the people of 
Bermondsey the political significance 
of the 45% who voted ‘yes’ in the 
Scottish referendum and why we must 
follow the lead of the Scottish people 
in taking the path of democratic 
revolution. I will be highlighting the 
fact that we urgently need a republican 
socialist party and without this the 
socialist movement will continue to 
flounder like a blindfolded person in 
a darkened room. 

3. Standing in this election is a 
matter of honour. In 2010 I stood 
for Bermondsey as an independent 
socialist and trade unionist and 
made a pledge to the electors that 
I would stand again at the next 
general election. I will not break 
that pledge to satisfy the ambitions 
of Tusc. Second, I am standing as 
an act of solidarity with the Scottish 
people, who were cruelly abused and 
threatened by the British crown, Bank 
of England, the European Union, the 



United States and major banks and 
powerful corporations throughout the 
referendum campaign. 

4. The people of Scotland, Ireland 
or Wales do not have a right to 
self-determination. It is our duty 
in England to stand up for their 
democratic rights, while fighting for 
our own rights. By keeping silent 
about this in the general election, 
the socialist movement in England 
is betraying the working class. As 
an internationalist, it is a matter of 
shame that republican socialists will 
be the only ‘party’ in England standing 
against the growing spectre of English 
chauvinism. 

5. The political significance of my 
campaign is as an anti-unionist and 
republican socialist standing in 
England in the 2015 election. To my 
knowledge I will be the only anti¬ 
unionist and republican socialist in 
England. It will be a unique event 
that the fight over Scotland’s future 
democracy is carried on in England. 
Only ‘parliamentary cretinism’would 
think a lack of votes is more important 
than issues of policy and principle. 

6. When the votes are declared, it will 
be a moment of triumph and shame. 
It will be a triumph that I have stood 
out against the combined might of the 
Socialist Party, the Socialist Workers 
Party and the RMT union bureaucracy. 
It will be a triumph that I have dared to 
stand without a party organisation and 
have not been deflected from doing so 
by the fear of getting very few votes. 
It will be a moment of shame for the 
socialist movement that it has failed 
to recognise the particular situation 
pertaining in the country and that 
the best the left can come up with is 
‘reheated Labourism’. 

7. It would be the height of political 
folly to embark on the course of 
expelling a founding member of 
LU without thinking through the 
ramifications. Expelling me will, in 
part, redefine the nature of Left Unity 
to mean Left Unionism. It is likely to 
end the participation of republican 
socialists in LU. It will undermine 
any possible rapprochement with the 
radical left in Scotland. It will cement 
the perception of the politics of LU as 
tepid Labourism. 

8. If Tusc does well in the election, 
this will make the Tusc-LU merger 
which is now on the cards more 
or less inevitable. The expulsion 
of a republican socialist from LU, 
combined with the dominance of the 
lash-up between the SP-SWP and 
RMT bureaucracy is the death knell 
for LU as an independent party. All the 
votes that pile up for Tusc nationally 
and in Bermondsey are but fuel for a 
funeral pyre for LU. 

9. Tusc is not going to mount any 


serious challenge to Labour in this 
election. Kingsley Abrahams (Tusc) 
has set his own ambitious target of 
saving his deposit. He is not a member 
of Left Unity. He was the chosen Tusc 
candidate before he met Southwark 
LU. If we endorse Green Party or 
Labour Party candidates do they 
automatically become LU candidates? 

10. The plan to expel me from LU 
is, thus, a curious combination of 
political ignorance, gross stupidity and 
the behind-the-scenes manoeuvrings 
of dark forces. The best answer to the 
latter is to drag them into the light 
of day. From those copied into the 
email this plot seems to emanate from 
Socialist Resistance - either individual 
members or the group as a whole. Of 
course, LU members would be wise to 
clarify this before proceeding further. 
I think we should be told who was the 
first person to propose it. 

Steve Freeman 

Statement 

1. Steve Freeman has announced 
that he is a parliamentary candidate 
in Bermondsey and Old Southwark 
for the May 7 general election. He is 
standing as a Republican Socialist. 
He is therefore opposing Kingsley 
Abrams, a candidate jointly backed 
by the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition and Left Unity. Politically 
this amounts to sabotage. 

2. Comrade Abrams is a former local 
councillor and was the official Labour 
candidate in the 2001 general election. 
He lost to Simon Hughes, but got 
30% of the vote. Comrade Abrams 
fell foul of the Labour Party machine 
after speaking out against austerity. He 
describes himself as old Labour and 
recently resigned from the party after 
30 years of membership. Comrade 
Abrams then offered to stand under the 
banner of Tusc and LU - an offer that 
was eagerly accepted at both a local and 
national level. Southwark LU officially 
endorsed him on February 25. 

3. Though comrade Abrams is not a 
member of LU, he is without doubt 
the right candidate to back. He is not 
only challenging Simon Hughes once 
again, but mainstream Labour hopeful 
Nick Coyle. His central slogan is ‘No 
to austerity’. 

4. Comrade Freeman is a member 
of Left Unity. Till recently he 
was in charge of its constitutional 
commission and put himself forward 
for its national council in internal 
elections. His criticisms of old Labour 
and Tusc are well founded. The idea 
of a Labour Party mark II is illusory 
and doomed to fail. However, comrade 
Freeman’s ‘republican socialism’ 
amounts to little more than a leftwing 
version of English nationalism. 

5. Even if he advocated a politically 
principled socialist programme 
comrade Freeman would be wrong to 
stand. The left in Britain is woefully 
weak and dividing our forces in 
the general election can only but 
damage our cause. Political criticism 
is perfectly legitimate - indeed it is 
required. But when it comes to the 
May 7 general election our motto 
should be ‘Unity in action’. 

6. We urge comrade Freeman to 
behave in a responsible manner and 
immediately step down as a candidate. 
If he refuses then it is clear that the 
national council is duty-bound to 
initiate disciplinary proceedings 
against him under clause 18(a) of the 
constitution 

Communist Platform 
steering committee 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday March 29, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, 

London WC1. This meeting: Vol 2, chapter 1, section 2: ‘Function of 
productive capital’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday March 31, 6.30pm: ‘A plains Indian myth: the wives of the 
sun and moon’. Speaker: Chris Knight. 

Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW1. 

Talks are free, small donations welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http://radicalanthropologygroup.org 

Abortion Rights 

Saturday March 28,12 noon to 5pm: Public meeting, followed by 
AGM, Unite the Union, 33-37 Moreland Street, London EC1. 
Organised by Abortion Rights: www.abortionrights.org.uk. 

Tony Benn memorial 

Sunday March 29, 7pm: Annual celebration, Seven Dials Club, 42 
Earlham Street, London WC2. Speakers include: George Galloway, 
Lindsey German and Jeremy Corbyn. Tickets: £10 up to March 15, 

£ 18 at the door. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk: 
www.eventbrite.co.uk/e/annual-tony-benn-memorial-tickets-15632992702. 

After the election: then what? 

Monday March 30, 6.30pm: Debate, Grand Committee Room, House 
of Commons, London SW1. Speakers include: John McDonnell MP, 
Zoe Williams and David Graeber. Chaired by Jeremy Corbyn MP. 
Organised by People’s Parliament: http://thepeoplesparliament.me.uk. 

Open Bethlehem 

Monday March 30, 8pm: Film screening, Duke of York’s 
Picturehouse, Preston Circus, Brighton. Leila Sansour’s compelling 
documentary on her hometown. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Doing politics differently 

Monday March 30, 7pm: Manifesto meeting, Friends Meeting 
House, Wythenshawe Road, Manchester M23. Guest speaker: Kate 
Hudson (LU national secretary). 

Organised by Left Unity: http://leftunity.org. 

The origins of Isis 

Saturday April 4, 1.30pm: Public meeting, Colliton Club (opposite 
County Hall), Colliton Park, Dorchester. 

Organised by Dorset Socialists: www.dorsetsocialists.org.uk. 

Scrap Trident 

Saturday April 4,10.30am: Demonstration, George Square, George 
Street, Glasgow G2. 

Organised by Scrap Trident: www.scraptrident.org. 

Rescue the NHS 

Saturday April 11,10am: National conference, Emmanuel Centre, 
Marsham Street, London SW1. 

Organised by People’s Convention for the NHS: www.nhsconvention.org.uk. 

Critique conference 

Saturday April 11,11am to 5pm: Conference, London School of 
Economics, Academic Building, 54 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London 
WC2. Speakers: Volodymyr Ishchenkov and Marko Bojcun on 
Ukraine; Hillel Ticktin on economic crisis; and Raquel Varela on 
revolution in the metropole. 

Organised by Critique', www.critiquejournal.net. 

Socialist films 

Sunday April 12,11am: Screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 Grafton Way, 
London Wl. Costa Gavras’s Le capital (France, 114 minutes). 
Followed by discussion. 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: 
www.socialistfilm.blogspot.com. 

Democracy and the media 

Saturday April 18,1pm: Debate, Red Shed, Vicarage Street, 
Wakefield WF1. Speakers: author Granville Williams, Campaign for 
Broadcasting Freedom; Don Mort (NUJ); and Alan Stewart (Wakefield 
Socialist History Group). Plus showing of Lindsay Anderson’s classic 
1952 documentary Wakefield Express. Free admission and light buffet. 
Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

The media and the ‘loony left’ 

Tuesday April 21, 7.30pm: Talk, Bishopsgate Institute, 230 Bishopsgate, 
London EC2. LGBT London in the 1980s. £9 (£7 concessions). 

Organised by Bishopsgate Institute: www.bishopsgate.org.uk. 

Stop the war, have dinner 

Wednesday April 22, 6.30pm: Food, drinks, music and speakers, 
Troia Restaurant, 3F Belvedere Road, London SE1. £40 solidarity, £30 
standard. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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ISRAEL 


Searching for a pretext 


What lay behind the election? In this edited transcript of a talk delivered to a Communist Platform 
meeting on March 22, Moshe Machover looks at Netanyahu’s motives 



Netanyahu: expected to win 


T his talk is a sequel to an article 
published earlier this month 
(‘Netanyahu’s double gamble’ 
Weekly Worker March 5), in which 
I tried to explain the reasons for the 
elections, and conjecture what was going 
to happen. 

First of all, I would like to dispel 
certain misconceptions about the results. 
The general feeling has been that they 
denoted a shift to the right. This is 
somewhat misleading: while the new 
government will be more rightwing, the 
electorate shifted to the left - although 
it depends on how you measure ‘left’ 
and ‘right’, because this is not a simple 
question in Israel. If you take a very 
narrow view and include what Israelis 
consider left and right, which is largely 
based on the Israeli-Palestinian conflict 
and ‘security’, including foreign policy, 
then there is a slight shift to the left - 
about two seats out of 120 in the Knesset. 

But if we give more weight to 
what is traditionally seen as left and 
right elsewhere - that is to say, on 
socioeconomic issues - then the shift to 
the left is much greater than two seats. 
This is because the party that came fifth 
in the elections, Kulanu, led by Moshe 
Kahlon, which is fairly rightwing on the 
Palestinian issue, is also considerably to 
the left of Binyamin Netanyahu and even 
the Labour Party on economic issues. 
This is why Kahlon originally left Likud. 

However, most of the shift in the 
narrower sense is due to the increased 
turnout among the Palestinian-Arab 
citizens of Israel, particularly in votes 
for the Joint ‘Arab’ List (which is not 
actually purely Arab, since it includes 
the former Communist Party, which has 
one Hebrew member of the Knesset). 
Because the component parties were 
forced to form a joint list for the 
reasons I explained in my article, they 


actually managed to get more votes 
from Palestinian-Arab citizens of Israel, 
as well as some Hebrew votes. There 
was a greater turnout than formerly, 
and the Joint List increased its overall 
representation from 11 to 13 seats. Its 
platform is far to the left of any other in 
every respect, including socioeconomic 
issues. 

Another claim which has caused 
some confusion is that Netanyahu’s 
victory in the election was a surprise. 
Well, yes and no. It was not a surprise 
in the sense that he and his allies would 
gain sufficient votes for him to become 
the next prime minister. That was clear 
quite a long time ago from the opinion 
polls. In the same issue of the Weekly 
Worker where my article appeared, there 
was another piece by Tony Greenstein 
on the same subject, and he managed 
to get several things right (‘Polarisation 
continues to grow’, March 5). I will deal 
with the things he got wrong below, but 
his forecast of the result was correct - 
both of us could read the polls and they 
did not lie in tenns of the likely overall 
division between left and right, in the 
narrow sense. 

However, there was a surprise in 
tenns of the distribution of the votes 
and seats within the extreme right, that 
is to say, between Netanyahu’s Likud 
and his ultra-rightwing partners. The 
polls indicated that Likud might not get 
a plurality of the vote, or the biggest 
number of seats, but might come behind 
the Zionist bloc of the Israeli Labour 
Party led by Isaac Herzog and Tzipi 
Livni. According to the Israeli quasi¬ 
constitution, if Netanyahu had not won 
the biggest number of votes, then Herzog 
would have had the first shot at trying to 
form a coalition. It is quite unlikely that 
he would have been able to do so - he 
would have had to give political bribes 


to some improbable partners and any 
such coalition would have been difficult 
to hold together. But it was still a remote 
possibility. 

Netanyahu suddenly got a fright, 
when polls showed he might not get a 
plurality of the votes, and he made a 
last-minute, desperate appeal to his more 
extreme-right partners. Israel has an 
electoral system that is very proportional 
- apart from the need for all parties to 
reach a minimum threshold to be 
represented in the Knesset. In this kind 
of system, tactical voting is normally 
ruled out and people tend to vote for 
the party that most closely represents 
what they believe in. By contrast, ‘first 
past the post’ is highly pathological 
and raises the need for tactical voting, 
which usually does not arise in Israel. 
On this occasion though, there was 
a need for such tactical voting on the 
ultra-extreme right: they had to make 
sure that Netanyahu would get first shot 
at forming a government, which would 
include them. So Netanyahu made an 
appeal to them after the last opinion polls 
had appeared (they are not allowed for 
three days before an election), and he 
managed to persuade some of these 
extreme-right supporters to vote for 
Likud. 

There were three very typical 
rightwing arguments that he used. 
Firstly, he promised not to allow the 
formation of an independent Palestinian 
state - although anybody who previously 
believed he was going to allow it must 
have been very naive. Officially he had 
been semi-committed to such a state, 
subject to several impossible conditions 
that would make it non-viable. But just 
before the election he said, ‘No, not 
under my government’. Secondly, he 
promised to continue with the increased 
colonisation of the West Bank, including 


east Jerusalem. This attracted some of 
those on the extreme right who vote for 
settler parties, and especially the Jewish 
Home Party of Naftali Bennett. Thirdly, 
on election day he claimed on Facebook 
that the Arabs were being bussed in by 
the left and voting in droves. 

This apparently worked. Votes 
shifted within the right - which can be 
seen by comparing the result with the 
last opinion polls. Something like five to 
eight seats that would have gone to his 
rightwing partners ended up with Likud. 
This gave it 30 seats overall, which is far 
more than anybody else. 

There is also a small question of the 
exit polls. They also indicated that Likud 
may not come first, and this is actually 
very instructive: some people lie about 
how they actually voted - especially if 
they voted tactically. That may explain 
the difference, but on the whole it is 
not surprising at all. In this respect, 
Netanyahu’s electoral gamble worked. 
He succeeded in pulling it off. 

Why the election? 

Netanyahu was not forced to call the 
election - he did it by choice because he 
had calculated that a new government, 
which he is now going to get, would 
be desirable. So if you want to know 
what his new government is going to 
do, you have to ask why the elections 
were called. 

I said that Tony Greenstein got some 
things right in his article, but he got this 
particular thing - the reason for calling 
the election - wrong. He was not alone in 
this though -1 was quite surprised by the 
fact that many commentators, even well- 
informed Israeli commentators, could not 
actually explain why Netanyahu called 
the election. There was no government 
crisis really - he engineered one. 

Tony Greenstein says the reason 


was connected to a proposed law to 
declare Israel “the nation-state of 
the Jewish people”. Tony also says 
this law was mainly about “racism” - 
directed against the Palestinian citizens 
of Israel, and designed to make them 
even more discriminated against than 
they are now. Well, again, yes and no. 
There certainly is plenty of racism in 
Israel and Netanyahu’s declaration on 
election day is evidence of that. Certainly 
Israeli Palestinian citizens are very badly 
discriminated against. But the law is 
mainly about their national rather than 
individual rights, so racism is not quite 
the right way to describe this. 

Be that as it may, this was not 
the reason for calling the election. 
Last week I gave an interview to an 
American leftwing radio station run 
by Suzi Weissman. She is a professor 
in California in political science, who 
used to attend Critique conferences. 
I found out that she had previously 
interviewed Yoav Peled, a well known 
Israeli anti-Zionist. He gave her quite 
the wrong answer as well. I think the 
real reason is staring you in the face. 
After all, Netanyahu had stood before 
the American congress holding forth 
and he made it clear what was behind 
it: Iran. Yoav Peled said this was just 
electioneering - it was some kind of 
electoral ploy. However, he got it back 
to front. I do not think Netanyahu’s 
show in Congress was performed for 
that reason. The elections were called 
to make it possible for him to make this 
speech in Congress. 

Of course, what he told congress 
about Iran is obviously a lie. Nobody 
believes that Israel is in danger of being 
wiped out by Iranian nuclear weapons 
(I do not think even Sean Matgamna 
of the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
believes this any more - and if he still 
does, he is the only one). But the fact 
he lied does not mean the performance 
is not significant. When Tony Blair 
stood in parliament and put forward 
his ‘dodgy dossier’, he also was lying, 
but that also was not insignificant. 
When Colin Powell stood in the United 
Nations with similar false evidence of 
weapons of mass destruction, it was 
also a lie, of course - although he may 
not have known it was a lie: it may have 
been fed to him. If you go to a shifty car 
salesman and he tells you the mileage 
is this and the engine is that, he may 
be lying about these things, but he is 
not lying about wanting to sell you the 
car. That is something you can actually 
hold on to: the lies are being told for a 
purpose. In the case of Netanyahu it was 
about trying to torpedo any deal with 
Iran that was supposed to be concluded 
at the end of this month. The timing of 
the election was quite in line with this. 

He spoke to the right people, and a 
few days after his speech 46 senators 
wrote to Iranian parliamentarians a 
very demeaning and patronising letter. 
It claimed that they “may not understand 
our constitutional system”, but you 
cannot trust Obama, said the 46: any 
agreement with him is not worth the 
paper it is written on. It was obviously 
an attempt to sabotage the agreement 
with Iran. 

Pecking order 

You can take it for granted that 
Netanyahu considers this issue very 
important, but it is well known that 
he does not have full agreement 
from the Israeli military/intelligence 
establishment for his line. For example, 
the former head of Mossad came out 
with a very startling statement, which 
I quoted in my article, to the effect 
that Netanyahu is the greatest security 
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danger to Israel at the moment. 

Of course, this line on Iran and his 
latest turn in Israeli politics - making an 
explicit alliance with the American right 

- is new. The traditional policy has been 
to strive for good relations with both the 
Congress and the White House, with 
both Republicans and Democrats. His 
fonner partners in the Israeli coalition, 
whom he sacked, Tzipi Livni and Yair 
Lapid, did not agree with this new line, 
and it was that which was the cause of 
the crisis in the coalition, which in turn 
brought on the election. 

So what is it about Iran that bothers 
Netanyahu? There is, of course, no 
existential danger to Israel from Iranian 
nuclear bombs. Most people agree that 
at the moment there is no evidence at 
all of Iran attempting to produce nuclear 
weapons - leaks from Mossad have 
admitted as much. The talks taking place 
with Iran are about Tehran’s nuclear 
ambitions only in a symbolic sense: the 
underlying issue is the place of Iran in 
the pecking order of the Middle East. 
Everybody knows that at the top there 
is the United States, and immediately 
below is Israel. All the other states come 
below Israel in the pecking order, but the 
question is where. 

Netanyahu and his co-thinkers on the 
American right think that Iran should be 
right at the bottom. In order to achieve 
this they have to actually defeat Iran 

- humiliate it in fact - and this may 
indeed require the use of force. Nobody 
is crazy enough to want to invade Iran 
by land, but there are plenty of other 
ways to attack Iran and force regime 
change. This is the kind of thing that 
the American right for its own reasons 
would like to see, as would those with 
interests in the military-industrial 
complex. Possibly oil interests are also 
looking for a conflagration, because it is 
an observable fact that every conflict in 
the Middle East causes the price of oil 
to rise, at least temporarily, and with it 
the profits of the oil companies. 

Any deal with Iran that Obama 
may be willing to countenance - which 
might give Iran a respectable place in 
the pecking order and acknowledge it 
as a regional power - would, relatively 
speaking, downgrade the importance 
of Israel. That is something Netanyahu 
finds unacceptable and he will do 
whatever is necessary to stop it. It is 
because an agreement with Iran is now 
on the cards that we have seen a joint 
effort by Netanyahu and the American 
right to scupper it. They want to engineer 
regime change in Iran through some 
form of force. 

It is this aspect that gave the Israeli 
elections their main importance - more 
than the Israeli position or relations with 
the Palestinians generally. They may turn 
out to have triggered a conflagration 
in the whole region - something of 
global importance. So I would not be 
surprised if it transpired that, rather than 
going to Capitol Hill and giving this 
performance as a ploy for the elections, 
this was actually pre-arranged between 
Netanyahu and the Republican right. 
It may have been when this was fixed 
that Netanyahu engineered the electoral 
crisis. 

Ethnic cleansing 

There was another issue on which he 
did not have complete agreement in the 
previous coalition, and that was openly 
and bluntly saying no to a Palestinian 
state, no to a two-state solution. This is 
a departure from previous governments, 
and certainly from the policy of the 
Labour Party and the ministers he sacked 
from the government in December. 

Not that they would agree with 
a really sovereign Palestinian state. 
There is no mainstream Zionist party 
that would accept such a thing in the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip. The only 
group that would is Meretz - which is 
what remains of the former, rather bigger 
Zionist left. Meretz has now ended up 
with just five seats and is the smallest 
faction in the Knesset. But its reasons 
for wanting to see a Palestinian state 
are not necessarily creditable. Some 


are in fact racist - ‘We don’t want to be 
together with the Palestinians’ or ‘We 
have to divorce’ (‘divorce’ in Hebrew 
is the same word as ‘expulsion’, so the 
meaning is a bit ambiguous). But Meretz 
does not want to engage in any major 
ethnic cleansing, unlike the other parties. 

What do those other Zionist 
parties, such as Labour, want through 
negotiations and the ‘peace process’? 
By the way, Hebrew speakers find it 
a bit difficult to distinguish between 
long and short vowels, so Israelis can 
sometimes be heard talking about the 
‘piss process’, which is a much more 
accurate description. It has been going 
on for decades now, and it could be 
compared to negotiations over how to 
divide a pizza, while one of the parties 
involved eats piece after piece. It creates 
the illusion that some kind of agreement 
is going to take place - provided the 
Palestinians meet various conditions, 
which they would not accept (and if they 
do accept them, then just impose some 
even more impossible ones). 

Netanyahu is fed up with this process. 
But he certainly does not want one single 
state if it includes a large number of 
Palestinians. Demographic projections 
predict that the Palestinians are going to 
be a majority within a decade or two, if 
not before. So what does he want? There 
is only one other possibility, and that is 
to take the territory without most of its 
Palestinian-Arab population. That means 
major ethnic cleansing. 

This is not merely a logical deduction: 
there is documentary evidence that 
this is being planned. The Sunday 
Telegraph of April 28 2002 carried an 
article by an Israeli military expert and 
the introduction read: “Leading Israeli 
historian Martin van Creveld predicts 
that the US attack on Iraq, or a terrorist 
strike at home, could trigger a massive 
operation to clear the occupied territories 
of their two million Arabs.” He went into 
detail about how this could happen. In 
fact a combination of a “US attack on 
Iraq” and “a terrorist strike at home” 
would be ideal. But it did not work out 
that way back then. 

This was called the Sharon plan - 
Ariel Sharon was the prime minister of 
Israel at the time. It did not work out, 
because in order to exploit this kind of 
opportunity some great conflagration is 
needed, but the Iraq war did not lead to 
this. It ended too quickly, in the sense 
that George Bush was standing on his 
warship saying ‘mission accomplished’ 
too early from an Israeli point of view. 
Obviously the fighting continued for 
some time, but it did not ignite the whole 
region. It did not produce the desired 
opportunity for ethnic cleansing. 

There is an older piece of evidence 
as well. Ajunior minister back in 1989 
made a speech during the Tiananmen 
Square incident, bemoaning the fact 
that Israel did not make use of the 
opportunity, while the attention of 
the world was elsewhere, to get rid 
of a large number of Palestinians. 
The name of that junior minister was 
Binyamin Netanyahu and his speech 
was published in the Jerusalem Post of 
November 19 1989. He was at that time 
a deputy foreign minister, so he has a 
long-standing record of wanting to use 
an international crisis to expel a large 
number of Palestinians. 

It would require something big, and 
a war against Iran could provide the 
opportunity. It would also have to be 
accompanied by upheaval in the West 
Bank. And what Netanyahu is effectively 
saying to the Palestinians is: ‘Look, it’s 
over. You have no hope. ’ He envisages a 
situation where the Palestinian Authority 
crumbles and there is a new intifada in 
the West Bank. If that was combined 
with a war against Iran, then it might 
offer a pretext for ethnic cleansing. 
Now this is, of course, speculation, but 
it is not just speculation, because this is 
obviously what the likes of Netanyahu 
have in mind. 

We have to be vigilant. Something 
quite dangerous is brewing through this 
collaboration between the Republican 
right and the new Israeli government • 


A t a time when virtually all 
bourgeois pundits and their echo 
chambers were cheering for an 
expected Israeli Labour Party (Zionist 
Union) victory, I wrote: “The Israeli 
Labour Party, running with Tsipi Livni’s 
Hatnuah, has high hopes of forming 
the next government. It is likely to be 
disappointed.” 1 

I do not possess a crystal ball, but 
I do have an analysis of Zionism and 
settler-colonialism which tells me what 
political direction Israel is travelling 
today. Settler-colonial states do not 
reform themselves of their own accord. 
The only thing that makes them change 
their behaviour is massive pressure on 
the settlers - external and internal. So 
far Israel has not experienced anything 
more than the mildest of social 
disapproval. 

Furthermore, settler-colonial states 
develop their own momentum and 
dynamic, which, unless they come up 
against determined opposition or natural 
barriers, such as the sea, are likely to 
result in the expulsion or extermination 
of the indigenous population. In South 
Africa’s case it was a combination of 
military defeat in Angola, the struggle 
of the black working class and a 
growing sanctions and divestment 
movement abroad which led to the 
apartheid system being dismantled. 

In Israel the original victims of 
Zionist colonisation, the Palestinians, 
have not been finally vanquished. 
They still continue to sit stubbornly 
in their villages and on their lands in 
the West Bank. Barring extermination 
(which an increasing number on the far 
right advocate) or transfer across the 
Jordan, then in Zionist eyes there is an 
uncomfortable status quo that needs to 
be resolved. 

It is therefore not surprising that 
Israel’s Jewish population voted for 
the Zionist far right. The last Likud 
government spent most of its term 
demonising Israel’s Arab population as 
a fifth column. Legislation included the 
Acceptance to Communities law, which 
allowed open discrimination against 
Israeli Arabs wishing to lease land in 
Israeli villages, and the Nakba Law, 
which penalises any group receiving 
state funds that teaches or discusses the 
expulsion of the Palestinians in 1948. 
The final straw, which led to the recent 
elections, was the Jewish State Law, 
which would have removed Arabic as 
an official language of Israel. It was 
no great surprise when Netanyahu, 
fearing that he might be defeated, 
openly espoused racism and took to 
Facebook to complain that Arabs were 
being bussed in by the left, subsidised 
by foreign money, to vote him out. 


Whereas the Israeli Labour Party 
makes it clear that Jews and Arabs 
should be separated into different 
entities - hence its support for a 
Palestinian Bantustan - and that a 
deal must be made to that effect with 
King Hussein in Jordan, Likud under 
Netanyahu has no hesitation in wearing 
their racism on their sleeve. 

For the first 30 years of the Israeli 
state, the Israeli Labour Party (Mapai) 
was the party of government. There 
is nothing that Likud has done since 
1977, when Menachem Begin came to 
power, that Labour had not done before 
it. The expulsions and the massacres of 
1948 were carried out by the Teftwing ’ 
Zionists, including the Palmach shock 
troops, who were largely composed 
of the ‘Marxist’ Zionist kibbutzim of 
Mapam and Ahdut Ha’avodah. 

All the nuts and bolts of Israeli 
racism, the discrimination in land, 
housing, employment, local authorities, 
etc, were created by Mapai, not Likud. 
Until 1966 Israel’s Arab population 
was subject to military rule and there 
were continual expulsions of Arabs - 
in particular the Bedouin of the Negev 
- into neighbouring countries. But, 
whereas Mapai presided over a large 
state-capitalist sector, with its own 
‘union’, Histadrut, being the second 
largest employer, Likud embarked 
on privatisation and the opening 
up of Israel to private capital with 
Netanyahu’s stabilisation pact. 

Far from the Zionist Union (an 
alliance between Israeli Labour and 
Tsipi Livni’s Hatnuah) standing in 
this election for equality between Jew 
and Arab, they shared the common 
consensus with Likud that the Arabs 
were unwanted guests in the Jewish 
state. They preferred not even to talk 
about the Palestinian question and 
believed that by concentrating on social 
issues, such as poverty and housing, 
they could sweep the board. Netanyahu 
proved them wrong. In a settler state, 
the national question will always trump 
issues of class, because Zionism (like 
unionism in Ireland or apartheid in South 
Africa) is an intra-class alliance of the 
settler bourgeoisie and its working class. 

The result is nothing short of 
disastrous for Israeli Labour. In 2013 
Labour and Hatnuah gained 21 seats 
between them. In this election they 
gained just three seats to take their 
tally to 24. Likud, which last time was 
in alliance with Avigdor Lieberman’s 
Yisrael Beteinu, won 30 seats (gaining 
12). To see the scale of Labour’s fall 
from power, it is worth nothing that until 
1977 there was no election where Mapai 
did not gain at least 40 seats. The last 
time it achieved this was in 1992 under 


Yitzhak Rabin, when it won 44. In that 
election Meretz, the left Zionists, gained 
a further 12 seats. Since then it has been 
all downhill, with the nadir reached in 
2009, when Labour gained just 13 seats. 
Two years ago they won just 15 seats. 

As Israel travels further and faster to 
the far right, so the bulk of the population 
see no need for the hypocritical 
circumlocutions of Israeli Labour. 
Racist Israeli Jews prefer straight 
talk and slogans such as ‘Death to the 
Arabs’. As Israel moves to becoming an 
openly racist society, so the work of its 
defenders in the west will become that 
much harder. The sole bright spot of 
these elections, the election of a record 
13 Knesset members for the Jewish- 
Arab Joint List, will no doubt be used 
to portray Israel as a ‘democratic’ 
state, no matter that the Zionist parties 
(including Labour, but not Meretz) 
voted to prevent Haneen Zoabi from 
even standing in the election. 

It is ironic that Israel’s fascist foreign 
minister, Lieberman, was responsible 
for increasing the threshold needed to 
be elected to the Israeli Knesset from 
2% to 3.25% in order to remove Arab 
representation - previously there were 
three Arab parties and the Jewish- 
Arab Communist Hadash list. What he 
achieved was an unprecedented joint 
list of all the Arab parties and Hadash, 
while his own party, Yisrael Beteinu, 
came close to being excluded by his 
own electoral trickery. 

I welcome the election of Netanyahu 
because under Labour nothing would 
have changed other than the hasbara 
(propaganda). For example, its partner 
in crime, war criminal Tsipi Livni of 
Hatnuah, was shown in The Palestine 
papers 2 to have pressed Palestinian 
negotiators to take Israel’s largest 
Arab city, Umm al-Fahm, and the 
Arab triangle into a Palestinian state 
in exchange for Israel keeping the 
settlement blocs. It is no accident that 
in its election ads Labour’s leader, Isaac 
Herzog, criticised Netanyahu’s attack 
on Gaza, which killed 2,200 people, 
including over 500 children, for not 
hitting hard enough or early enough. 3 

Perhaps we should be grateful that 
Israel’s Jewish electorate voted for 
the open racist rather than the racist 
hypocrites • 

Tony Greenstein 

Notes 

1. ‘ Polarisation continues to grow’ Weekly Worker 
March 5. A full version of this article appeared on 
my blog: www.azvsas.blogspot.co.uk/2015/03/the- 
right-far-right-will-almost.html. 

2. C Swisher (ed) The Palestine papers London 
2011. 

3. See http://mondoweiss.net/2015/02/leader- 
attacks-netany ahu. 
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Magna Carta and long history 

There are celebrations, but also deflations. Mike Macnair examines the rival interpretations 



Revised and fought over 


2 015 has a good many 
anniversaries, some of which 
are being taken more seriously 
by the establishment and media than 
others. 1015 was the year in which 
Knut, prince of Denmark, invaded 
England, afterwards establishing 
himself as king and holder of a North 
Sea empire that included Denmark, 
England, Norway and parts of Sweden. 
June 1215 is the 800th anniversary of 
the first version of the royal grant, later 
called Magna Carta. November 1315 
saw the battle of Morgarten, which is 
commonly taken to have been decisive 
in achieving Swiss independence. 
October 1415 saw the battle of 
Agincourt in France, opening a period 
in which for a few decades substantial 
parts of France were occupied by the 
English. 

September 1515 saw the battle of 
Marignano (near Milan), with the first 
decisive use of artillery in an open- 
field battle. June 1615 saw the fall 
of Osaka to the forces of Tokugawa 
Ieyasu, capping the creation of the 
Tokugawa shogunate, which was to 
rule Japan till 1867. September 1715 
saw the ‘Fifteen’, a Jacobite rising in 
Scotland and the north of England 
against the Flanoverian succession, 
and its defeat. 

March 1815 saw the return of 
Napoleon Bonaparte from exile 
and June his defeat at the battle of 
Waterloo; the year also saw the end 
of the last war between Britain and 
the USA (the ‘war of 1812’); and 
British annexations of Sri Lanka and 
of the Ionian islands (Corfu, Paxos, 
Cephallonia, etc). 

1915 saw in April the beginning 
both of the Gallipoli campaign 
(memorialised in the new film The 
water diviner), and of the Armenian 
genocide in Turkey; in May the 
sinking of the Lusitania, which is 
attracting media attention, though the 
later discovery that the ship was in 
fact carrying arms (and as such was 
a legitimate military target) is rather 
downplayed, 1 and Italian entry into the 
world war; July, the beginning of US 
military occupation of Haiti (against a 
“German threat”!). 

Magna Carta celebrations, however, 
have begun early and will continue all 
year. The British Library and other 
institutions are holding exhibitions 
of the text. The British Library’s 
is accompanied by a book, Magna 
Carta: law, liberty, legacy. A long list 
of events can be found at the website 
of the Magna Carta Trust. 2 The general 
theme is that Magna Carta represents 
the origin of the ‘rule of law’. It is also 
suggested to represent a peculiarly 
British phenomenon: mistakenly, 
since in the same period charters of 
liberties were granted in Leon and 
in Aragon (in modern Spain), at 
Constance to the Lombard League of 
northern Italian cities, inNaples-Sicily, 
in Hungary, and so on. The left is not 
quite unrepresented at the feast of 
Magna Carta: leftwing historian Peter 
Linebaugh’s 2008 The Magna Carta 
manifesto: liberties and commons for 
all (is high on the list of‘Magna Carta’ 
searches. 

But there is also a ‘deflate Magna 
Carta’ tradition in the establishment. 
1640s-50s revolutionary leader and 
then military dictator Oliver Cromwell 
is alleged (in reality by royalist 
propagandists after his death, so very 
probably untruly) to have called it 
‘Magna Farta’. 3 But even if the story is 
untrue, the ‘deflating’ tradition is real 
and runs through a substantial tradition 
among British academic historians. 

The latest product of this deflating 
tradition is the speech of Lord 
Sumption, a justice of the UK supreme 
court (and, on the side, a practising 


medieval historian), to the AGM of the 
Friends of the British Library on March 
9. 4 Sumption’s closing paragraph is: 

Ultimately, one’s attitude to 
political myths of this kind depends 
on where one situates one’s golden 
age. Those who created the myths 
that surround Magna Carta located 
their golden age in the past. Their 
ideal was the recapture of an 
imagined paradise lost. To Coke 
and his generation it really mattered 
that the common law as they 
understood it in the 17th century 
should have existed in much the 
same form since the days of King 
Alfred or the legendary Brutus 
the Trojan. It really mattered that 
it should have been encapsulated 
in Magna Carta. The authority of 
their legal programme depended 
in large measure on its supposed 
antiquity. Otherwise, they would 
have been mere revolutionaries 
and not the respectable English 
gentlemen that they believed 
themselves to be. Today, the 
pendulum has swung the other way. 
‘Medieval’ has become a synonym 
for barbarous. We are frighteningly 
ignorant of the past, in large 
measure because we no longer 
look to it as a source of inspiration. 
We are all revolutionaries now, 
controlling our own fate. So when 
we commemorate Magna Carta, 
perhaps the first question that we 
should ask ourselves is: do we 
really need the force of myth to 
sustain our belief in democracy? 
Do we need to derive our belief in 
democracy and the rule of law from 
a group of muscular, conservative 
millionaires from the north of 
England, who thought in French, 
knew no Latin or English and 
died more than three quarters of a 
millennium ago? I rather hope not. 

Though, as I have said, Sumption is 
an academically respectable medieval 
historian, this ‘deflating’ version of 
Magna Carta is also a myth - albeit one 
of a different kind than the myth it tries 
to deflate. 


What is it all about? 

Early 

In a certain sense, celebrating the 
eighth centenary of Magna Carta in 
2015 is not just a few months early, 
but two years early. But this ‘two years 
early’ has a (true) political meaning. 

By negotiations extending between 
June 10 and 19 1215 at Runnymede, 
near Staines, a peace agreement was 
made between King John and his 
baronial, clerical and urban opponents, 
with whom he had been at technical 
war (subject to an equally technical 
truce) since April that year. 5 On May 
17 the insurgent barons had managed 
to seize London, and by doing so they 
had forced the king to the negotiating 
table. The agreement reached was 
given formal shape as a charter - 
conveyance of property - granted by 
the king to God, and to ‘all free men 
of his realm’ generally. Exactly when 
the document was executed - with the 
king’s Great Seal - is not certain. By 
a separate treaty, the baronial leaders 
were to retain control of London, and 
the archbishop of Canterbury of the 
Tower of London, as pledges to secure 
John’s performance of those of the 
terms of the ‘charter’ which addressed 
immediate issues. Chapter 61 of the 
charter itself provided fhrther security, 
under which the barons would elect 25 
of their number who would have power 
to ‘distrain’ on John (seize his property) 
to force him to perform. 

By late July, however, it was clear 
that this peace arrangement was breaking 
down. The king dragged his feet on 
removing objectionable officials and 
returning land he had seized; the barons 
failed to do the unqualified homage 
(in effect, oath to serve) the king had 
wanted, failed to hand over territory 
they controlled, and failed to pay the 
king the revenues he was entitled to. In 
many cases the application of the charter 
turned on what was ‘unjust’ and this, 
unsurprisingly, continued to be disputed. 
For example, the committee of 25 
awarded Northumberland, Cumberland 
and Westmorland to the King of Scots... 
By early August King John had arranged 
to borrow money to pay mercenaries; in 


that month the pope formally annulled 
the June charter, on the basis that it was 
procured by duress; a section of the 
baronial party decided to call for John to 
be deposed (and later offered the crown 
to the French dauphin, later King Louis 
VIII of France; another section gave their 
fealty to the King of Scots); and King 
John embarked on open war against his 
opponents. 

So far, the charter would be 
remembered merely as a failed peace 
deal in a civil war: there were plenty of 
these in the middle ages and there have 
been a good many since (like the recent 
Minsk ceasefire agreements in Ukraine 
...). What changed things was that in 
October 1216 John died unexpectedly, 
probably of dysentery, leaving as his 
heir his nine-year-old son, Henry 
(III). In November the council which 
acted as Henry’s guardians reissued a 
cut-down version of the 1215 charter, 
without its most anti-monarchical 
elements, with a view to winning wider 
support for the infant king’s side in the 
civil war. In September 1217, a new 
treaty brought the civil war to an end, 
and a new version of the charter was 
again reissued; alongside it was issued 
the ‘Charter of the Forest’, limiting 
the king’s claims in relation to areas 
which were royal woodlands. ‘Magna ’ 
Carta now got its name by contrast 
with the Carta de Foresta. The 1217 
charters were reissued, in exchange 
for a tax, in 1225, and in this form 
Magna Carta became the first statute in 
medieval collections of statutes. It was 
reconfirmed in 1237,1297...and so on. 

2015 is therefore ‘early’, because but 
for 1216 and 1217 the charter would 
certainly have been insignificant and no 
sort of an icon. This ‘early’ date is not a 
medieval or early modem product: the 
collections of statutes start with the 1225 
version, and so does Sir Edward Coke’s 
Second part ofthe institutes (suppressed 
by Charles I’s government at Coke’s 
death and printed by order of the Long 
Parliament in 1641). Seventeenth 
century radicals were as likely to appeal 
to the (spurious) Laws of Edward the 
Confessor (the last Anglo-Saxon king) 
as to 1215. 6 The focus on the date 
of 1215 is, rather, a Whig or Liberal 


political choice. It implicitly reads 1215 
in a sequence, together with Simon de 
Montfort’s 1265 parliament (the first to 
which representatives of the towns were 
definitely summoned), the depositions 
of Edward II in 1327 and of Richard 
II in 1399, the Long Parliament, civil 
war, trial and execution of the king, and 
the revolution of 1688. In this way, it 
implicitly asserts that progress can be 
achieved through resistance and illegal 
means. 

This is, in reality, a truth: the terms 
of the 1215 charter were derived from 
the negotiating positions produced by 
the baronial, etc opposition; King 
John’s conduct before 1215, and that of 
his father Henry II, gives every reason 
to suppose that no such concessions 
would have been forthcoming without 
the forcible resistance - even if it is 
also true that John’s death and Henry 
Ill’s infancy were decisive in the actual 
decision to accept the larger part of the 
1215 deal in 1216-17. 

Tory interpretation 

It is this political character of the 1215 
date which produces as its ‘other’ the 
‘Magna Farta’ deflating approach to 
the whole thing. The charter is, we 
may be told, just about the particular 
interests of the barons (in Sumption’s 
version, the barons, the church and 
the City of London). According to 
Sumption, who certainly should 
know better, “Gradually, the English 
forgot about Magna Carta ... Magna 
Carta as we know it was reinvented 
in the early 17th century, largely by 
one man: the judge and politician, Sir 
Edward Coke.” He should know better 
not just because Holt’s Magna Carta 
both polemicised directly against 
prior versions of this interpretation 
(chapter 8) and showed continued use 
down to 1300 and continuity into the 
‘myth’ (chapter 11), but also because 
Sir John Baker’s work shows lawyers 
‘reading’ (lecturing) on Magna Carta 
as soon as texts of the Readings appear 
in the 1400s; making it likely that non 
-reference to the charter in the 1300s 
is a trick of the surviving sources. 7 
Whatever might be the case in relation 
to 1215, the 1225 Magna Carta was a 
statute in force and lawyers needed to 
learn about it. 

The political need to deflate comes 
precisely because the 1215 date 
suggests that progress can be achieved 
by resistance and illegal means; and for 
Tories such a narrative is anathema. 

For this reason, too, the narrative 
of the shining light of 1215 has more 
purchase in the USA - where 1688 
can lead, in turn, to 1776 - than in the 
UK, where 1776 was a moment in the 
decline of British Whiggism, leading, 
eventually, to Dangerfield’s ‘strange 
death of Liberal England’ 8 in the early 
20th century. 

Sumption is a Tory: in 1979 he co¬ 
authored with Keith Joseph a polemic 
against egalitarianism, and in 2000 he 
said that “basically I’m a Tory who 
votes Labour much of the time.” 9 
When he says in his Magna Carta 
speech that “We are all revolutionaries 
now” he does not mean that we are 
all advocates of the overthrow of 
the state; rather, in the sense that the 
Thatcherites could be considered to 
be “revolutionaries” compared to 
‘conservative’ and ‘backward-looking’ 
old Labourites and so on. Before he 
joined the judicial bench, his advice 
was classic Toryism: “A judge ought 
to have a healthy balance of respect for 
the governmental function, combined 
with scepticism about the motives 
of particular ministers or officials ” 
(emphasis added) 10 : what can go 
wrong, he says here, is not about the 
interests and behaviour of government 
as such, but merely about particular 
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individual misbehaviour. 

Sumption writes in his Magna Carta 
speech: 

But I do have a problem with 
the distortion of history to serve 
an essentially modern political 
agenda. Claims like those which 
I have just cited are high-minded 
tosh. They represent the worst kind 
of ahistorical Whiggism. They 
encapsulate the view mocked a 
generation ago in a famous essay 
by Herbert Butterfield, that the past 
can be viewed as an accident-prone, 
but on the whole persistent, march 
towards the manifest rightness of 
our own values. 

Here Sumption appeals to the 
historical profession’s own sacred 
text: Herbert Butterfield’s The Whig 
interpretation of history (1931). 
Though Butterfield himself drew back 
from his 1931 polemic in later work, 
and though almost all of the concrete 
claims used in the polemic now look 
problematic, The Whig interpretation 
has become a foundation text in the 
training of historians. In reality, its 
methodological claims, abstracted 
from the particular concrete 
points, support an inverse: a Tory 
interpretation of history. The core of 
this Tory interpretation is a series of 
points: that there is no such thing as 
historical ‘progress’; that humans are 
naturally unequal, so that government 
is absolutely necessary (Sumption’s 
“respect for the governmental 
function”) and naturally selfish 
(Sumption’s “scepticism about the 
motives of particular ministers or 
officials”); that the only genuine 
solidarities are those of family 
(Maggie Thatcher’s “no such thing 
as society”) and nation. 11 Butterfield 
is merely the respectable 20th 
century methodological tag applied 
to an old line of argument which 
goes back to Clarendon’s History of 
the rebellion, written as a self-serving 
memoir, printed later, in the early 
1700s, in support of Tory political 
campaigning. 

In Bonar Law Memorial Trust v IRC 
(1933) the King’s Bench Division of 
the High Court held that the teaching 
of Conservative Party principles is 
not a charitable purpose so as to be 
tax-exempt. However, the effect of 
sanctifying Butterfield is that the 
historical profession has made respect 
for certain core Conservative Party 
principles into a criterion of academic 
respectability in the field: and thereby 
arranged for the teaching of them 
under the name of ‘historical method’ 
in publicly funded and charitable 
schools and universities. 

Marxified Toryism 

‘Marxified Toryism’ is an approximate 
name I coin here for two independent, 
but perhaps related, phenomena. 

The first is the adoption by Tories 
of the idea of fundamental differences 
between the modern and the medieval 
(or, for that matter, the ancient) to use 
in political ‘deflating’ arguments like 
Sumption’s. 

The second is the attempts of 
various leftwing authors of very 
different traditions to create a 
‘Marxism’ which does not fall foul 
of the methodological structures of 
Butterfieldism: or, for that matter, 
which does not fall foul of Weber’s 
arguments, or those of Karl Popper, 
against the allegedly ‘teleological’ 
character of Marxism. These have 
similar effects: in denying historical 
progress in the past, they deny the 
possibility of historical progress in 
the future as a goal of current political 
action. 

Sumption’s speech provides 
examples of the first type: 

The law which governed the king’s 
relations with his lay subjects was 
of a very limited kind. It was closer 
in spirit to a private contract than 


a constitution. It was concerned 
almost entirely with the king’s 
feudal rights and obligations. These 
rights and obligations related to 
the terms governing the holding of 
land, at a time when land was the 
main source of wealth and the sole 
source of status apart from royal or 
ecclesiastical office. 

Or 

... its contents are rather mundane. 
There are clauses to protect the 
interests of the barons and their 
chief allies, the church and the city 
of London. These are followed by 
a large number of highly technical 
provisions about the feudal 
incidents of land tenure. They are 
essentially about money. 

All three statements are true. But, in 
the way they are put together in the 
‘deflating’ argument, they also contain 
a real substantive silence which hides 
the extent to which the ‘Magna Carta 
process’ involved collective action to 
try to hold the ruler to account; and to 
which the reissues of 1217 and 1225 
were understood at the time to involve 
real concessions, and ones which were 
actually applied by (the king’s) judges, 
even when it would have been more 
convenient for government if they 
were not applied. 

Moreover, Sumption omits the 
extent to which the “highly technical 
provisions about the feudal incidents of 
land tenure” were potentially beneficial 
not only to barons holding directly 
of the king (“in chief’), but also to 
their free sub-tenants. The speech is 
heavily ‘spun’ against recognising the 
existence of benefits to people other 
than the immediate participants in the 
active opposition. 12 

I have polemicised before this 
against the second variety - of 
‘Marxisms’ which sever the connection 
between capitalism and pre-capitalist 
forms in the interest of avoiding 
‘teleology’ or of ‘historicising’ 
Marxism: ie, limiting its significance 
to the analysis of capitalism (in turn 
understood as limited to steam-driven 
industiy). Some of the arguments of 
Chris Cutrone have this character, 
as do some of those of Jairus Banaji 
(albeit inconsistently with the actual 
nature of Banaji’s own studies); and 
numerous other authors. I will not 
repeat what I have said at length before 
in this paper on this general issue, 13 
beyond two fundamental points. 

The first point is, although the 
purpose of left versions of ‘Marxified 
Toryism’ (perhaps better ‘Torified 
Marxism’) is commonly to assert 
the idea of revolution against the 
supposedly mechanical and evolutionist 
‘Second International Marxists’ and 
‘official communists’, in reality these 
interpretations sell the pass to the 
Tory interpretation of history and its 
continental equivalents: since we are 
to be disqualified from reasoning from 
historical experience prior to capitalism 
(‘teleology’ etc), there is no ground left 
for supposing that there can be progress 
in any fundamental sense or, for that 
matter, any society beyond capitalism. 
The ground for critique of the existing 
society then has to be found exclusively 
within the existing society’s ideology 
- or, as in Walter Benjamin, there has 
to be a despairing appeal to a past 
which shows a ‘path not travelled’, or 
to a Sorelian myth. To take this path 
is to become what Marx and Engels 
stigmatised as utopian socialists ... 

The second point is that it seems 
to me that the weight of the evidence 
is that fundamental social change 
takes place in the longue duree with 
episodes of rapid change (revolutions), 
the latter particularly associated with 
the overthrow of state forms. I have 
offered in two articles in Critique 
in 2009 and 2011 a general schema 
or outline hypothesis, derived from, 
but not quite identical to, traditional 
‘historical materialism’, of what this 


approach might imply. 14 

Magna Carta is a good example. 
It is not itself the ‘rule of law’ idea, 
but it nonetheless bears upon the 
development of the genuinely capitalist 
‘rule of law’. 

Laws, charters, 
rule of law 

The idea of the ‘rule of law’ under 
that exact name is modem. But it has 
significant pre-modem antecedents, 
and Magna Carta is an example of one 
of them. 

The Greek philosopher, Aristotle, 
argued in his Politics that “it is 
preferable that law should rule rather 
than any single one of the citizens”, and 
laid out arguments for and against the 
idea. 15 Rather similar arguments were 
offered by several authors in the late 
Roman republic. 16 In these arguments 
we are concerned with lex scripta: 
laws in writing, but interpreted by 
politicians and citizen courts, not by 
specialist lawyers. Aristotle is aware 
of the interpretation problem this 
poses, and uses it as an argument for 
the limits of government of laws. 17 It 
is also striking that both in Aristotle’s 
discussion and in the Roman Livy’s 
usage the ‘government by laws’ is 
connected to the institutions of short, 
fixed-term magistracies, and that the 
basic alternative is monarchy/tyranny, 
the rule of one man. This harks back to 
the foundation-myths of Athenian and 
Roman lex scripta, which saw these as 
arising from class-political conflict in 
the cities. The written laws set limits 
to the personal power of the public 
officials; but they do so primarily by 
enforcing procedures which limit the 
duration of the powers of the public 
officials, or which vest some powers 
in the citizenry as a whole. 

This makes these concepts 
profoundly different from the modem 
‘rule of law’ idea. In the city-state 
republics the material ground of 
the ‘government of laws’ is not the 
independence of the judiciary or the 
autonomy of the lawyers. It is the 
weakness of the state and relative 
strength of the (anned) citizenry. The 
political authority of the written laws, 
that of the (elected or appointed by lot) 
magistrates, and that of the judicial 
judgment of the lay jurors, are all 
grounded on the immediate consent of 
the citizens. 

The Roman empire evolved - 
especially in its later period - into a 
much stronger military-bureaucratic 
state. In doing so it passed through two 
processes. First, military development 
had the effect that the soldier, instead 
of being a citizen-conscript serving for 
a single campaigning season, had in 
effect leased himself to the commander 
for a term of years. This is not the 
same as the sale/hire of the soldier’s 
labour capacity for a wage found 
in medieval and modern mercenary 
armies: there are several features - 
oath to the commander, branding, 
corporal punishment, legal disabilities 
- which mark the soldier’s partial loss 
of citizenship (relative to ordinary 
citizens) and quasi-enslavement for the 
duration of his service. Second, under 
Augustus and his successors a standing 
civil bureaucracy emerged out of the 
slaves and freedmen of the Princeps 
(and partially, more strongly later, out 
of personal patronage by the Princeps 
of members of the lower strata of the 
Roman and provincial elites). 

During the Principate the idea that 
the emperor should ‘govern by law’ 
emerged. But this idea in fact places far 
less restraint on the ruler than the older 
democratic and republican ‘government 
of laws’ ideas. A small illustration: 
the Roman Twelve Tables prohibited 
privilegia: Taws’ aimed at particular 
citizens. The imperial lawyer, Ulpian, 
explains that the emperor’s will is law; 
he is then forced to explain that there is 
a distinction between general rules and 
imperial decrees affecting particular 
individuals. 18 


‘Government by law’ is thus an 
internal ideology of the state, without 
effectively regulating the relations of 
taking between the state and the class 
elite or the larger society. 

In the medieval period legal limits 
on government are indeed in force. The 
common political form in which the 
king, as the state, is (at least purportedly) 
limited by law in medieval society is by 
explicit grant of rights and liberties, 
considered as a kind of property right, 
to the subjects, as in Magna Carta; a 
number of similar charters elsewhere 
in Europe; and very numerous grants 
of rights and liberties to particular cities 
or groups. 19 

Though it may seem very different in 
form, the grant of rights and liberties is 
in one respect a lot closer to the early- 
modern and modern ‘rule of law’ 
concept than the concepts in circulation 
in antiquity. This is that the grant of 
rights assimilates rules limiting the 
state power to ordinaiy property rights. 
The grants then become in principle 
justiciable within the framework of the 
core ideas of property law. As a result, to 
the extent that the legal profession and 
the judiciary have autonomy from the 
state due to dependence on fee income 
from the class elite, the profession and 
judiciary are capable of expressing the 
interest of the class elite in limiting 
takings by the state. 

As with ‘government of laws, not of 
men’ the ultimate material backing of 
this role is the relative weakness of the 
state. The state - the king’s immediate 
following - certainly exists, but it does 
not have an absolute preponderance of 
military power, as against a sufficient 
coalition of armed forces raised by the 
baronial magnates. 

Like ‘government of laws, not 
men’, however, the grant of rights and 
liberties is not an internal ideology of 
the state which renders it coherent. 
This coherence of the medieval state 
is constructed primarily on the basis 
of the patron-client chain, which is the 
normal core of feudalism: the state is 
the household of the king, and also 
the great noble magnates are, simply 
because they are noble magnates and 
the king’s immediate feudal tenants, 
entitled to participate in some way in 
government. The ideas of lordship and 
allegiance are thus at its centre. 

The modem ‘rule of law’ practice 
emerged historically out of the 
ideological overlay of ideas drawn from 
ancient republicanism (‘government 
of laws, not of men’) on the existing 
late-medieval ideas of charters, grants 
and claims of rights, in the creation 
of a composite ideology of resistance 
to royal power and, as a result, of the 
creation of institutional forms which 
can substitute for (and, in military and 
financial terms, improve on) the late 
medieval ‘allegiance’ nation-kingdom. 

The result of the development of this 
composite ideology in concrete political 
struggles was the emergence of a state, 
the post-1689 British state, which was 
built on it. All subsequent constitutional 
or ‘rule of law’ states are directly or 
indirectly modelled on this British state. 
Such states are characterised by the fact 
that they both have law as the core of 
their internal ideology and treat the 
state and/or individual state actors in 
litigation as a kind (albeit in various 
respects a special kind) of private actor, 
which has to act within the private law 
rights of its subjects/citizens. 

The central institutional fonn of the 
‘rule of law’ as an internal state ideology 
is the central role of statutes, codes 
and regulations made under statutes 
in defining the structure of the state. 
Ad hoc decisions based on inherent 
state authority are, at least formally, 
replaced by the mechanisms of law¬ 
making. After the 1787 creation of the 
US constitution, states normally come 
to have formal written constitutions, 
taking the form of a kind of lex scripta. 
In later medieval states lawyers as a 
professional group had played an 
increasing role in state administration: 
in the transition to the modem rule of 


law we see an apotheosis of the lawyers. 

It is pretty clear that the ‘rule of law’ 
is better than ancient ‘government of 
laws’ or ‘government by law’; and that 
it gives more benefits to wider parts of 
the population than medieval grants of 
rights and liberties like Magna Carta. 
But it grows out of the latter, contrary 
to Sumption. And the apotheosis of 
the lawyers, which the mainstream 
intend to celebrate by celebrating the 
anniversary of Magna Carta, is double- 
edged. When a man like Sumption, 
holding high judicial office after a 
career in which he was exceptionally 
well-paid, can argue that “we are 
all revolutionaries now”, against 
Whiggism, and in favour of “respect 
for the governmental function”, what 
seems on offer is not ‘rule of law’, but 
a dictatorship of the judicial bench - and 
one ultimately governed by who has 
the deepest pockets to pay the lawyers’ 
fees • 

mike.macnaii@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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INTERVIEW 


Antifa means air raid 


A leftwing book presentation in Leipzig was attacked by ‘antifa’ activists earlier this 
the main speaker at the meeting, Susann Witt-Stahl 


A s long-standing Weekly 
Worker readers will 
remember, the ‘anti- 
Germans’ represent something 
like the historical low point in 
the long and overwhelmingly 
sorry saga of anti-fascism. 
Initially formed from a 
number of scurrilous sects 
that grew out of the German 
radical left, the pro-imperialist 
‘anti-Germans’ endeavour 
to “deny the German left the 
right to exist”, as one of their 
more striking slogans reads. 
Whether it is anti-war protests 
or social struggles, virtually 
any resistance against the 
operations of the bourgeoisie 


faces allegations of ‘anti- 
Semitism’ from a movement 
whose understanding of 
fascism and ‘totalitarianism’ 
owes more to Hayek’s Road 
to serfdom than it does to 
Marxist analysis. 

Not infrequently, German 
lefts assert that the ‘anti- 
Germans’ are largely a 
phenomenon of the past, and 
that continuing to speak about 
them is anachronistic. While 
it is true that spectacular 
appearances of self-identified 
‘anti-Germans’ as a distinct 
group have become rarer, it 
is also the case that much 
of their ideology has been 


absorbed by the broader left. 

It is now good form, for 
instance, to declare one’s full 
support for Israel - whether as 
a matter of duty, cowardice, 
or conviction - just as 
elemental manifestations of 
class struggle are deemed 
prefigurative of a second 
Shoah. More broadly, the 
development represents the 
emergence of an eviscerated 
‘left’ that has made its peace 
with the basic tenets of 
neoliberalism. The ‘anti- 
German’ avant-garde having 
served its purpose, the term is 
increasingly abandoned. 

To counter these 


developments, editors Susann 
Witt-Stahl and Michael 
Sommer published a collection 
of essays on contemporary 
anti-fascism, Antifa heifit 
Luftangriff (‘Antifa means 
air raid’ - a reference to an 
‘anti-German’ slogan). 2 The 
central piece in this author’s 
opinion is Sommer’s ‘Falsch 
aber wirkungsvolT (‘Wrong 
but effective’), which 
systematically deconstructs 
and refutes the claims made 
by Moishe Postone in his 
seminal essay, Anti-Semitism 
and National Socialism - a 
text that has greatly influenced 
contemporary German 


month. We spoke to 


‘anti-fascism’. 3 Contrasting 
Postone’s misapprehension 
of concepts such as ‘abstract’ 
and ‘concrete’ with Marx’s 
use of these terms, Sommer 
arrives at the conclusion that 
Postone - not to mention his 
epigones - operate on the basis 
of remarkably free chains of 
association. 

Naturally, not everybody is 
happy about the publication 
of the book. I interviewed one 
of the editors, Susann Witt- 
Stahl, whose presentation at a 
Leipzig book fair fringe event 
on March 13 was invaded by a 
mob of ‘anti-German antifa’ • 
Maciej Zurowski 



Pro-Israel protests: left taken over 


What happened last Friday at 
Leipzig University? 

My presentation of the book, Antifa 
heifit Luftangriff, was one of two 
critical events organised by the AK 
Nahost 4 in opposition to the Leipzig 
book fair, where the Israeli embassy 
organised a massive propaganda show 
in cooperation with the Bertelsmann 
and Springer mass media corporations. 
The first event, which featured Die 
Linke MP Annette Groth - one of the 
few remaining party members critical 
of Israel’s occupation policies - had 
already been broken up by ‘antifa’ 
activists on the previous day. 

In the days leading up to my talk, 
there were calls on the internet and 
independent radio stations from ‘anti- 


German antifa’ for activists to show 
up “with beer and in a loutish mood” 
in order to stop the event in its tracks. 
On the day, about 30 ‘antifa’ activists 
gathered in front of the building. 
The organisers approached them and 
suggested that they were quite free 
to participate in the debate after my 
presentation and criticise my theses. 
But the moment they were in the room, 
they were preoccupied with ‘creating 
atmosphere’: ie, swilling their beer and 
shouting insults. 

I tried to rise above the provocations, 
but it was impossible for me to utter 
even a sentence without these guys 
shouting “Anti-Semite!”, “Free 
Gaza from Hamas!” and so on. They 
unfurled Israeli flags, and when I asked 


them where their Nato flags were, they 
turned even more aggressive. When it 
dawned on them that they would not 
stop me from talking, they directed 
their provocations chiefly at a group of 
some 10 Arabs in the room. Eventually, 
they got up and made what looked 
like an attempt to invade the stage, 
but some of the audience - mainly the 
Arabs - blocked their way. And then a 
huge fight broke out. 

Was anybody seriously hurt? 

I didn’t see any injuries, but the 
‘antifa’ were eventually pushed out of 
the room. Later on, the police showed 
up. The ‘antifa’ had called them, 
claiming they had been injured by the 
Arabs. What is more, the ‘antifa’- the 
real aggressors - were going to press 


charges. Later, it turned out that one 
of the persons they reported is a Syrian 
refugee whose residency status in 
Gennany is not secure. 

Were the ‘antifa’ up for a 
physical confrontation from the 
outset? 

They operated in a manner quite 
typical of them. A large group shows 
up, picks out individuals and tries to 
provoke a fight. They might insult 
somebody, mock them or spit at them, 
hoping that this way something will 
happen. 

How often do they smash up 
meetings? 

‘Smash up meetings’ is an 
overstatement. In 2013 in Halle, there 
was a serious incident where they 


stormed an anti-war meeting like a 
raiding squad and smashed everything 
in sight. But normally, they proceed as 
I have just described - they provoke 
individuals into fights. I was not under 
the impression that they wanted to 
beat me up in this instance, but they 
definitely seemed keen to involve the 
Arabs in a scuffle. 

As for the frequency, one does 
have to take into account that they 
might show up. In the western part of 
Germany, open attacks are relatively 
rare - instead, they issue anonymous 
threats to organisers and venue owners, 
so as to intimidate them into cancelling 
events. They also initiate smear 
campaigns on the internet or in local 
papers, where they might slander you 
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as a ‘Nazi’ or ‘anti-Semite’. Personally, 
I can hardly speak in any city any more 
without such things happening. 

In east Germany, they are much 
stronger at street level and face no 
opposition. Of course, it does not 
hurt that they have the backing of 
the bourgeois press, which will 
always print their account of events, 
and the political support of the 
rightist leadership of the Left Party 
(Die Linke). The problem is that 
part of the Die Linke leadership are 
interested in settling the question of 
support for imperialist wars in the 
affirmative, while facing a largely 
anti-war supporter base. So these 
‘anti-Germans’ objectively serve as 
their foot soldiers. 

Is cooperation with the police a 
regular feature? 

It is indeed - and that includes giving 
false testimony to the political police 
and state security. It is not exactly a 
big secret: you can find ‘anti-German’ 
articles that call for cooperation with 
the police. In their view, every means 
is legitimate in the struggle against 
‘anti-Semites’. 

Do you think they have read 
the book they were protesting 
against? 

I am fairly sure none of them have. I 
am yet to hear one single argument 
addressing the contents of the book. 
There are insults and implicit threats 
concerning our book, but I have not 
read a single review from their ranks. 
Last Friday, one of two ‘anti-Germans’ 
who stayed in the room after the 
escalation complained that I employed 
the term ‘fascism’ incorrectly. But 
when I asked him for the correct 
definition, he could not say. When I 
probed further, it became apparent that 
he was not familiar with any Marxist 
theories of fascism. Not one author, 
not one book - not anything at all. 

We often hear from German 
lefts that the ‘anti-Germans’ 
don’t really exist any more, 
and that people who claim 
otherwise are paranoid. 
Sometimes such statements 
are made by those who might 
hold some ‘anti-German’ 
positions, but are aware that 
‘anti-Germans’ have a negative 
image internationally. That 
said, these ideas now inform 
the left mainstream in Germany 
to such a degree that it is hard 
to speak of a distinct ‘anti- 
German’ political subculture. 
Does it still make sense to use 
that term? 

As is evident from our book, we 
barely use the term ‘anti-Germans’ 
any more. It is true that ‘anti-German’ 
groups in the classic sense still exist 
in east Germany and are relatively 
strong there: these are the people 
who blatantly express unconditional 
solidarity with the USA and Israel, 
as well as aggressively appeal to a 
neoconservative agenda. Overall, 
however, the term is historically 
outmoded. Why? Precisely because 
their ideological fragments have 
been absorbed by the broader left - 
the extra-parliamentary, pop-cultural 
and action-orientated left, such as the 
antifa movement in particular - to the 
point where they have simply adopted 
default left positions. 

In the 1980s, the German radical 
left was generally tied to the notion of 
anti-imperialism - an anti-imperialism 
that was often very vulgar and 
undertheorised rather than progressive 
or emancipatory, it has to be said. Back 
in those days, you would never refer to 
these people as ‘anti-imperialist antifa’, 
as their anti-imperialism was taken 
for granted. Today, we have arrived 
at the opposite situation: ‘anti-German’ 
positions are so commonplace that it 
is no longer necessary to qualify lefts 
as ‘anti-German’. 

For instance, it has become 
normal to look down on working 
class people and portray them as the 
natural social base of fascism. People 


often talk about their Israeli flags and 
instrumentalisation of anti-Semitism, 
but the massive anti-working class 
chauvinism propagated by these people 
is just as significant. The fact that they 
speak of an ‘Urnmah socialism’ and a 
conspiracy of Muslims and the left, 
for instance, has to be viewed in the 
context of neoliberal agitation against 
the working class. One thing that all 
of these ‘left’ groups have in common 
is that they have completely ceased 
to criticise German foreign policy - if 
anything, it is not bellicose enough for 
their liking. 

Finally, a lot of the original 
‘anti-Germans’ have joined the 
establishment. Many of their leading 
lights work for the Springer mass- 
media corporation and for prime-time 
state television programmes. 

But what about Phase 2, for 
instance - a sort of post- 
antifa group informed by 
poststructuralism, as well as 
fragments of ‘anti-German’ 
ideology? Do these people 
endorse action such as last 
Friday’s? 

I don’t think Phase 2 will publish 
any official statement with regards 
to Friday’s incident, as they focus 
on ‘analysis’ rather than agitation - 
though I can imagine that a majority 
of this group will at least silently 
approve of such actions. But one 
must realise that considerable parts 
of the antifa movement have become 
so petty bourgeois that they just have 
to exercise restraint when it comes to 
violence and making a ruckus. These 
are not career-friendly activities, and 
after all, the political tide might turn - 
you never know. 

Those who set the ideological 
agenda are in the academia - one of their 
professors, formerly of the hard-core 
‘anti-German’ magazine Bahamas, 
works with the Federal Office for the 
Protection of the Constitution, for 
instance, where he massively agitates 
for the criminalisation of Muslims. 
Obviously, you cannot do this kind of 
work while at the same time calling 
for riots. Others occupy good posts 
in foundations such as the Rosa 
Luxemburg Stiftung, which is close 
to Die Linke, or the Heinrich Boll 
Stiftung, which is associated with the 
Green Party. Yet others are gaining a 
foothold in the trade union apparatus, 
where they argue that strikes are a 
manifestation of ‘personalised anti¬ 
capitalism’ and therefore structurally 
anti-Semitic. 

Of course, all of this is a structural 
process rather than one of infiltration. 
In the late 90s, the Social Democratic 
and Green coalition government went 
for a two-tier approach. On the one 
hand, it sent the German army into 
its first aggressive war since World 
War II and, on the other, it set up 
an infrastructure of official anti¬ 
fascism. This so-called ‘state antifa’ 
bought up a lot of leftists, who then 
continued their work in complete 
dependence on the state and were thus 
neutralised. The result is what we see 
today. So-called ‘initiatives against 
anti-Semitism’ - such as those run 
by the Amadeu Antonio Foundation 
- are really initiatives against any 
remaining leftwing resistance to Nato 
imperialism. 

Some argue that ‘solidarity 
with Israel’, for instance, has 
simply become a consensus 
on the German left, and some 
people who might sheepishly 
subscribe to that slogan are 
otherwise good Marxists. 

Well, of course they are not Marxists. 
They have absolutely nothing to do 
with the theories expounded in the 
Marx-Engels works - aside from 
having picked up some concepts from 
these tomes, completely deformed 
their meaning and used them as 
means to an end. What do hatred for 
the working class and denunciations of 
the labour movement have to do with 
Marxism? It is impossible to reconcile 


them with Marxist theory and practice. 
All we hear about is Israel, yet the 
extreme class chauvinism that informs 
these people is barely ever reflected 
upon. 

With regard to ideological 
superstructure, the neoliberalisation 
of German society, including its left, 
proceeds in the opposite direction to 
the developments at the base: at the 
economic level, the normal process of 
deregulation, privatisation and massive 
welfare cuts facilitates a drastic 
redistribution of wealth from the 
bottom to the top. At the superstructural 
level of ideology, blame for Germany’s 
past is redistributed from the top to the 
bottom. The left increasingly holds the 
working class responsible for fascism, 
while absolving the capitalist class, 
which it argues was subject to factual 
constraints and could not but go along 
with it all. The nadir of all this has 
got to be the assertion made by some 
‘anti-Germans’ that Nazi Germany was 
a ‘classless society’ which victimised 
the capitalists. 

It is perfidious to claim that these 
people are good Marxists aside 
from the Israel question. They are 
essentially neoliberals who draw on 
left terminology and adopt leftwing 
culture, even if individual actors are 
not conscious of the agenda behind this 
project. As Marx wrote with regards 
to ideology, “They don’t know it, but 
they are doing it”. 

But there are many well- 
meaning, naive antifa kids who 
adopt these ideas by default. 
Would it not be more productive 
to talk to them rather than 
dismiss them? And what is 
the left in Germany doing to 
counter this phenomenon? 

What remains of the German left is 
rather hapless. It has to be said that 
theoretical work was largely put on 
hold during the 1980s, as the militant 
left focused almost exclusively 
on defensive struggles. That is 
understandable, but unfortunately 
we have to live with the results now. 
Secondly, the cuts have taken their 
toll: many lefts are in a precarious 
position and can no longer educate 
themselves or continue their work in 
the same way. 

However, it is also true that the 
left seriously failed to engage with 
anti-Semitism and anti-fascism 
discourses. Most people failed to 
read important texts, such as Adorno’s 
and Horkheimer’s Dialectics of 
enlightenmnent (1947) or Moshe 
Zuckermann’s Zweierlei Holocaust 
{Two kinds of holocaust, 1998). 
Consequently, they do not have a sound 
grasp of contemporary developments 
and are easy prey. There is no organised 
resistance against these processes, as 
the bulk of the left prefers to close its 
eyes and pretend that the problem does 
not exist. More recently, though, there 
has been a bit of an awakening, as well 
as dismay. Older lefts are writing to me 
asking, ‘How can it be that young Die 
Linke members spit in my face and call 
me an anti-Semite just because I’m a 
communist - what’s going on?’ 

Our book, Antifa heifit Luftangriff 
is a reaction to the haplessness of the 
left in dealing with this development. 
It is an attempt to explain the problem, 
analyse its origins and open up a 
debate - but it is also an attempt to 
mobilise and reorganise those forces 
that oppose it. In my experience, it has 
been almost impossible even to talk to 
the young antifa kids, since they have 
been fanaticised and really do see those 
on the left who have clear anti-war 
positions as anti-Semites who must be 
stopped. 

Some refer to the German left 
as simply a mirror image of 
the British left’s ‘idiot anti¬ 
imperialism’ and ‘just as bad’. 
You mentioned the uncritical 
anti-imperialism of the 1980s 
German left. Has the latter not 
been crucially responsible for 
the rise of the ‘anti-Germans’? 


I do not agree that it was crucially 
responsible. It is true that it made 
things easier for the ‘anti-Germans’ 
because the anti-imperialists had 
very little with which to counter 
them. Neither did they make a 
determined stand against them, nor 
could they respond with progressive, 
emancipatory discourses or up-to-date 
analyses. It also speaks for itself that 
many former anti-imps are in the ‘anti- 
German’ camp today. 

However, I think it is mistaken to 
try and establish a symmetry between 
the two. For all its errors, the vulgar 
anti-imperialism of the 1980s was 
still identifiably leftwing. The ‘anti- 
German’ ideology comes from the 
right. More crucially, it is bourgeois, 
in that it represents an adaptation to 
transatlantic neoliberalism and the 
aggressive expansionism of the US and 
EU. The fact that the more self-aware 
‘anti-Germans’ saw their historic role 
as representing the ‘wrecking ball of 
the left’ made them fundamentally 
different to anti-imperialists who may 
not have sufficiently fenced off some 
reactionary ideological fragments. 
Then again, there is not that 
much left for them to wreck. 
Would it not be more apt to 
describe them a symptom of 
decomposition rather than 
wreckers? 

Speaking of the left as an organised 
force, things really do look bleak in 
Germany. Principled organisations 
and individuals still exist, but their 
number is small. Unfortunately, many 
of those who possess the know-how to 
resist such attacks - not least because 
they have some historical experience 
of such crises - are simply too old and 
have withdrawn from the left. On the 
other hand, there is very little in terms 
of critical young talent. The effects of 
social welfare and education cuts are 
very noticeable, as is the increased 
commercialisation of academia, which 
I don’t think is something that I need 
to explain to you Brits. Of course, 
the ruling class always crucially 
influenced study programmes, but 
today they dictate them - there is 
barely a line of distinction between 
science, education and enterprise any 
more, and that does make a difference. 
I would say that neoliberalism has 
largely achieved its objectives. 
Hard-core ‘anti-Germans’ have 
some strongholds in west 
Germany - such as the Rote 
Flora centre in Hamburg - but 
in the east there seems to be 
very little apart from the ‘anti- 
German antifa’. How do you 
explain their dominance there? 
Well, the collapse of ‘actually 
existing socialism’ certainly has 
something to do with it. In the German 


Democratic Republic, there were no 
left organisations outside official 
state structures. Today’s ‘antifa’ 
activists, like those that paid us a 
visit on Friday, grew up in a political 
wasteland. The anti-fascist and anti¬ 
imperialist organisations of the state 
were smashed and criminalised, and 
there was a massive wave of anti¬ 
communism. Every week dozens of 
TV programmes tell you that the GDR 
was as terrible as the Third Reich, and 
that has an effect. 

Furthermore, neo-Nazi 
organisations have been very strong 
in east Germany from 1990 onwards, 
so leftwing organisations never really 
got back on their feet again. Against 
this background, all reactionary 
tendencies blossomed, as there was 
nobody left to oppose them. No radical 
left, no traditional anti-fascist groups, 
nothing - with the demise of the GDR, 
everything that existed was gone. 

As I mentioned earlier, ‘anti- 
German’ influence in west Germany 
is more akin to a march through the 
institutions. That said, it is barely 
possible to tell a regular rightwing 
Springer media editor from an ‘anti- 
German’ one. After a long odyssey 
through the left, some of these people 
have finally found their political 
home. Those who are still active 
in left organisations continue to be 
influential - it’s just that their activity 
takes different forms than is the case 
in east Germany. 

Can anti-fascism be saved, or 
should the left confine it to the 
dustbin? 

There are many signs that 
revolutionary anti-fascism is dead 
and cannot be reanimated. But 
another question needs answering as 
soon as possible: was anti-fascism 
hopeless from the outset? As a 
defensive measure and expression 
of desperation, is anti-fascism not a 
distraction from what Marxists should 
really be doing: namely fighting for a 
communist society? 

At present, I am uncertain of my 
position on this question, and I think it 
will require theoretical debate at a high 
level - and certainly a lot more reading 
- in order to arrive at a well-founded 
conclusion. In any case, the events 
of March 13 have helped persuade 
me that we should not postpone this 
discussion any longer • 

Notes 

1. ‘Excusing capitalism of role in rise of Hitler’ 
Weekly Worker December 6 2012. 

2. www.laika-verlag.de/edition- 
theorie/%C2%BBantifa-hei%C3%9Ft- 
luftangriff%C2%AB. 

3. https://libcom.org/library/anti-semitism- 
national-socialism-moishe-postone. 

4. The AK Nahost campaigns against the 
occupation of the West Bank and against the 
blockade of the Gaza Strip: www.aknahost.org. 


Fighting fund 

Contented 


C omrade JT is the latest reader 
to support our standing order 
campaign - he sent us a form for £ 15 
a month. It’s “a donation rather than 
a subscription”, he writes, since he’s 
“contented with the online version”. 
In fact he is, presumably, one of the 
3,606 who read us via the website 
last week - although it has to be 
said that not one of them took the 
opportunity to click on the ‘Donate’ 
button, I’m afraid. 

But comrade JT is one of 
the slowly increasing number 
of regular donors to the Weekly 
Worker who are taking us nearer 
our monthly £1,750 fighting fund 
target. I say ‘nearer’because, with 
only six days to go for March’s 
fund, as I write, we still need just 
under £400 to get there. 


Once again it was our existing 
standing order donors who came 
up trumps, adding £272 to the 
running total - thanks in particular 
to SK, BB, RE and RC. Then there 
was the excellent £50 added to his 
subscription from comrade JH (not 
bad at all - especially when you 
consider that was £20 more than the 
£30 he paid for his six-month sub!). 

Anyway, we now have £1,356 
and this month’s fund closes on 
Tuesday March 31. Will you help 
us get over the line? • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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IRAN 


The crown under the turban 

Who will come out on top, as the deadline for a nuclear deal approaches? Yassamine Mather looks at 
the latest claims being made about the Islamic regime 


T hroughout the last two weeks of 
the Iranian year 1393 (March 8-21) 
the foreign and energy ministers of 
Iran and their US counterparts held a 
series of intensive talks in Switzerland 
to progress this crucial stage in the 
negotiations. They had started back 
in November 2013 between the P5+1 
powers and Iran, and ended up as direct 
negotiations between Iran and the US. 

By Friday March 20 it was clear 
that, for all the claims made by both 
sides that “substantial progress had 
been made in key areas”, no agreement 
could be signed. Last week the Iranian 
media went into a frenzy, one minute 
predicting a final resolution of the 
conflict and the next talking of a 
complete breakdown. When the talks 
were interrupted on March 20, some 
blamed the death of president Hassan 
Rowhani’s mother, but the reality is that 
both sides needed time to consult their 
respective governments. 

On the same day, in a speech to the 
Iranian people on the occasion of the 
Persian new year, president Barack 
Obama said: “I believe that our nations 
have a historic opportunity to resolve 
this issue peacefully - an opportunity 
we should not miss ... This year, we 
have the best opportunity in decades 
to pursue a different future between our 
countries.” 1 The response of supreme 
leader Ali Khamenei a day later was 
predictable: no-one in Iran opposed a 
diplomatic solution. What they opposed 
was “American bullying” - Obama’s 
claim to desire friendship was “not 
sincere”. Subsequent statements from 
Obama and Khamenei make it clear that 
the deal is far from done. Both sides 
are attempting to gamer public opinion 
behind them and preparing to blame 
their opponents if the talks fail. 

A week is a long time in politics 
and this week has indeed been a 
perilous one for both Iranian and US 
negotiators. In the US the Republican- 
dominated Senate and Congress 
are set on stopping the negotiations 
for two important reasons: their 
commitments to Israeli prime minister 
Binyamin Netanyahu to do just that; 
and their determination to deny 
Obama a much needed ‘historic 
foreign policy achievement’. 

On March 24 Mark Kirk, 
a Republican senator, 
said he would propose 
a “symbolic” vote on 
increased US sanctions 
against Iran during this 
week’s debate on the federal 
budget. He argued that such a 
move was not premature, as 
the original deadline for a 
deal has now passed. 

According to 
the Wall Street 
Journal, 
the Israeli 
government 
used European 
officials to 
spy on the 
negotiations 
in order to 
“help build a 
case against the 
emerging terms 
of the deal”. 2 
Meanwhile, the 
French ambassador 
to the United 
Nations, Franpois | 

Delattre, echoing 
Netanyahu’s 
position, told 
the UN security 
council that 
“insufficient 
progress” had 


been made towards a nuclear deal. 

The negotiations between P5+1 
and Iran have been held in secret, so 
no-one but insiders know the details 
of what has been agreed and where 
the differences remain. However, 
it is clear from unofficial briefings 
that most technical issues regarding 
Iran’s nuclear installations have been 
resolved, including over uranium 
enrichment, Iran’s heavy water plant 
in Arak, International Atomic Energy 
Agency inspections and the number 
of centrifuges Iran can keep. The only 
remaining issue seems to be Iran’s 
development of advanced centrifuges, 
which may be used for nuclear weapons. 
The US and P5+1 would like to stop 
Iran’s research into uranium enrichment 
for 10 years, while France, with Israeli 
support, wants this period to be 15 years. 
Iran claims this research will be purely 
for non-military purposes. 

Of course, those of us who do not 
trust the Islamic regime’s civilian 
nuclear programme, considering it a 
threat to the safety of the population 
(the country’s health and safety 
record being seriously flawed), 
would be horrified at the prospect 
of development of nuclear power 
in Iran. However, the P5+1 demand 
is ridiculous when you consider the 
fact that Israel already has nuclear 
weapons and is not a signatory to 
the non-proliferation treaty. It is such 
double standards that feed hatred of 
the US and its allies in the Middle 
East. This blatant neo-colonialist 
attitude allows Islamist groups, Shia 
or Sunni, to ‘radicalise’ and recruit 
young Muslims. 

There is also the thorny issue of 
sanctions. The Iranian position is that 
all sanctions must be lifted immediately 
after the deal is signed, but there is 
disagreement over the meaning of ‘all 
sanctions’. Does it refer to sanctions 
imposed as a result of Iran’s nuclear 
programme or does it include those 
previously imposed by the US in the 
early 1980s, as conservative factions 
of the Islamic Republic insist? The 
US and its allies want the sanctions 
to be lifted gradually, 
in accordance with 
Iran’s continued 
compliance with 
the deal. Again 
this seems an 
unnecessary 
complication, 
given that 
Iran has so 
far complied 
with most of 
the demands put 
forward by P5+1 
regarding its nuclear 
programme. 

Ayatollah 
Khamenei used his 
new year speech to 
state that any deal 
with the US will not 
include agreement 
on Iran’s Middle 
East foreign 
policy and here 
lies another 
conundrum 
for the world 




hegemon power. If the US was serious 
about defeating Islamic State, then 
resolving the conflict with Iran would 
be a priority and the US administration 
could ignore protests by the usual 
suspects: Saudi Arabia, Qatar, the 
United Arab Emirates, Dubai ... not 
forgetting Israel. 

However for all its rhetoric against 
IS, current US policy in the Middle 
East seems confused, muddled and 
ineffective. After each atrocity, Obama 
and secretary of state John Kerry tell 
the world the group is a major threat to 
civilisation, yet what exactly has the US 
done to weaken it? In Syria the regime 
of Bashar al-Assad remains the main 
enemy - at least according to former 
CIA director David Petraeus, who, in 
what sounded like a Likud election 
broadcast, said on March 22 that Iran 
is more of a threat than IS. 

Iran and Iraq 

In some ways, the current political situ¬ 
ation in the Middle East is a disaster for 
the US. Yet the reality is that the cur¬ 
rent mess is the inevitable consequence 
of US policy in the region for the last 
two decades. The overthrow of Saddam 
Hussein, the complete deBa’athification 
of Iraq, the destruction of the Iraqi army, 
the support for Islamists in Syria and 
Yemen - all had their consequences. 
The main beneficiary has been Iran’s 
Islamic Republic, resulting in a dramatic 
change in the balance of forces in the 
region. So after a war that cost so many 
lives, including the lives of thousands of 
Iraqi civilians, a war that was supposed 
to bring stability to the region, there is 
now increasing chaos. 

The events of summer 2014 showed 
that, for all the billions of dollars spent 
since the occupation on training and 
equipping the Iraqi army it was so 
weak that it was incapable of taking 
on IS. Half of it was wiped out when 
IS took over major Iraqi cities. This 
desperate situation, as well as threats 
to Shia shrines in Samarra, Karbala 
and Najaf, prompted the mobilisation 
of Shia militias, such as Badr and the 
Asaib Ahl al-Haq. Once they became 
involved, Iran’s support was inevitable. 

Nominally it is the Iraqi army, 
air force and police that have been 
mobilised in this month’s campaign 
to recapture the town of Tikrit, but 
in reality Shia militias, using heavy 
artillery sent from Iran, have played 
a more significant role - although, 
according to some reports, Sunni tribal 
fighters have contributed to the fight 
against IS, pushing the jihadists out of 
much of Tikrit. 

Iran is not going out of its way to 
advertise its involvement to the outside 
world. However, military officials 
have not tried to hide the dispatch of 
heavy artillery to the war zone. As 
early as August 2014, Iranian M-60 
tanks were sent to Iraq and during the 
last few weeks the presence of Iranian 
T-72S tanks have been recorded near 
Tikrit. The 25,000 or so Shia militia 
are also using an Iranian- 
made BM multiple launch 
rocket system, the Hadid 


(ironically a product of Shahid Bagheri 
Industrial - like the rest of Iran’s 
aerospace industry under sanctions). 
Add to this the tactical vehicles 
equipped with light rocket launchers. 

Last week, CIA director John 
Brennan spoke of heavy artillery sent 
from Iran to help Shia militias and noted 
the presence in Iraq of Iran’s general 
Qasem Soleimani as leader of the forces 
battling IS. There can be no doubt that 
such heavy-handed involvement has 
revived claims from Saudi Arabia and 
the Persian Gulf that Iran is trying to 
control a belt from Tehran to Baghdad, 
from Damascus and Beirut - not to 
mention consolidating current gains 
by the Houthis in Yemen. Last week 
Saudi Prince Turki al-Faisal said Iran 
was expanding its “unacceptable” 
occupation of Iraq: “Iran is already a 
disruptive player in various scenes in 
the Arab world, whether it’s Yemen, 
Syria, Iraq, Palestine or Bahrain.” 3 

The question is, who has paved the 
way for this situation? The answer is 
clear: the world hegemon power, the 
United States, and its allies; not just 
because of the 2003 invasion of Iraq, 
but because of its meddling on the side 
of Saudi-financed j ihadists in Libya 
and Syria, because of its continued 
unwillingness to take on the financial 
backers of IS in Saudi Arabia, etc, 
because of its failure to deal with the 
complicit support of its Nato ally, 
Turkey, for IS. 

Empire 

As I have argued before, the foreign 
policy of Iran’s Islamic Republic is not 
very different from that of the shah, in 
that it seeks Persian/Shia dominance 
over Arab territories for all its Islamic 
rhetoric - French author Olivier Roy 
has referred to “the crown under the 
turban” worn by Iran’s religious lead¬ 
ers. And if anyone needed a reminder 
of all this, they got it in the controver¬ 
sial comments made on March 8 by 
ayatollah Ali Younessi, senior advisor 
to president Rowhani and former min¬ 
ister of intelligence: 

At present, not only is Iraq under 
the influence of our civilisation, 
but it is our identity, culture, centre 
and capital. This is the case today 
and has been the case in the past 
because the geography of Iran and 
Iraq is inseparable and our culture 
is inseparable. Thus, we either have 
to fight each other or become 


His comments sparked 
controversy and 
criticism from Arab 
leaders and the Arab- 
language media, 
with claims that they 
amounted to an attempt 
to revive Iran’s 
ancient 
empire. 

The 
Saudi- 


financed Al-Arabiya news agency 
claimed that Younessi had said: “Iran 
has become an empire, like it used 
to be through history.” This was 
followed by the Arabic version of 
CNN, with its controversial headline: 
“Iran is an empire and its capital is 
Baghdad.” 

Former Iranian vice-president 
Mohammad Ali Abtahi criticised 
Younessi’s remarks: “Now that the 
Arab countries in the region have 
reached a relative unity with Israel 
on fears about Iran, these comments 
will be construed as the same 
threatening talk as [former president 
Mahmoud] Ahmadinejad’s.” 5 

Younessi was forced to issue 
clarifications, while accusing Iran’s 
enemies of creating propaganda by 
misconstruing his comments. Rowhani’s 
advisor said that he was simply referring 
to “cultural and historic unity” between 
“certain countries in the region” and 
that his support for a “union” did not 
mean “an empire should be reborn”, but 
rather that neighbours should cooperate 
to “confront mutual threats”. No doubt 
the Saudis will use the comments as 
further signs of Iranian ‘arrogance’ in 
trying to stall the nuclear negotiations. 

As we approach the March 3 1 
deadline, the Iranian negotiators 
hope the disastrous situation in the 
region - civil wars in Iraq and Syria, 
IS gaining ground in north Africa, 
civil war in Yemen, the continuing 
uncertainties in Afghanistan - will 
convince the US of the need to 
make concessions regarding nuclear 
research and the lifting of sanctions. 
They are correct in their assessment 
that the US, at a time when it appears 
weak and lacking direction, is trying 
to bully Iran. However, they are 
mistaken if they rely on this alone. A 
weak, confused hegemon power can 
be more dangerous than a powerful 
superpower at the height of its 
political influence. 

We will know soon who will come 
out on top in this particular battle - 
one of many in the conflicts currently 
ravaging the region • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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REVIEW _ 

Inspirational, heroic, tragic 

Owen Gower (director) Still the enemy within Dartmouth Films, 2013 



T his film was originally made 
to commemorate the 30th 
anniversary of the 1984-85 miners’ 
Great Strike with the view to it being 
purchased for television. But in the 
end there was no TV deal, apparently 
because of the film’s length rather than 
its content, which is deeply sympathetic 
to the miners. It has though been raising 
the costs of its production by private 
showings at small cinemas, theatres and 
clubs pretty much everywhere. 

The first thing to say of Still the 
enemy within is that it brilliantly 
captures the sheer enthusiasm of the 
strike and mass participation of the 
communities, using newsreel film from 
as far back as the 50s and 60s, as well 
as from 1984-85. These, together with 
reflective retrospectives, keep the pace 
coursing along. If your heart does not 
beat faster watching this, you need to 
have yourself checked out. 

There are problems with the film 
though, due entirely to the miners chosen 
to speak throughout and narrate - as far 
as I can judge, everyone with a speaking 
part is a member of the Socialist Workers 
Party. The makers of the film assure me 
that this was not a deliberate selection, 
but resulted from one SWP miner 
contact introducing all of the others to 
them. The SWP throughout the strike, 
just like today, had a distorted view of 
what was going on. 

No officials of the National Union 
of Mineworkers, from branch through 
to national level, appear in this film, 
so there is no ‘official’ explanation of 
what the plans were, and what at any 
one time we were trying to achieve. 
The SWP was convinced that all 
union leaders (with the exception of 
Arthur Scargill, it seems) were bom 
to betray workers, that everything and 
anything they (or actually ‘we’, since 
the executive of which I was a member 
was included in this tag) did was a step 
to betrayal. This in turn led them to pose 
challenges at every turn to strategies 
we had decided upon through area and 
district picket coordinating committees, 
and pose diversionary actions, often 
undermining plans which had been 
weeks in the making. 

The position in Nottingham was so 
vexed and to many so confusing that 
they mixed up the baddies with the 
goodies. Nottingham NUM general 
secretary Henry Richardson and 
president Ray Chadbum were leftwing, 
pro-strike officials, who had to perform 
an impossible balancing act at the 
outset of the strike. In the first weeks 
they refused to abandon the whole area 
to the scabs and fought within the area 
union to turn it round, finally getting 
agreement for a united area instruction 
calling on all Notts branches to join the 
strike and not cross picket lines. 

For those on the outside, boxing 
within the constitution of the union, so 
as not to abandon the whole structure 
to the scabs, looked like you were 
against the strike. It was not true, but 
the film sadly gives the impression 
that Richardson and Chadburn were 
scabs demanding a ballot or no strike. 
Harry Paterson’s excellent book on 
the Notts area during the strike, Look 
back in anger, explores the facts of this 
situation in great detail. 

In the early period of the strike 
the management and direction of 
pickets, their targets and tactics, were 
decentralised to area and district 
controls under the direction of elected 
picket planners. This had been the 
pattern during the successful strikes of 
1972 and to a lesser degree in 1974. The 
police, on the other hand, had become 
more centralised, mounting a strike¬ 
breaking operation managed from 
London through a complex surveillance 
network, including the use of motor 
registration computerised infonnation 


Defiance captured 

and motorway camera systems. They 
were deployed en masse throughout 
the country, ready to respond to surges 
of pickets. 

In the first months of the strike our 
flexibility outflanked their rigidity - they 
could never assemble masses of police 
as quickly as we could assemble masses 
of pickets, who responded to orders at 
any time around the clock. We could 
rapidly deploy targets, switching from 
pit to power station to wharf and back 
before they could pull their boots on. It 
was true to say that national president 
Arthur Scargill hated this, as did the 
SWP. F irstly if you are the leader of the 
NUM and you do not know where the 
army of strikers is and cannot deploy 
them where you think they should be, 
it was rather chastening. And for the 
SWP, the self-declared vanguard of 
the class, not to know where the field 
of action was to be tended to blunt its 
claims of being our leaders. 

Orgreave 

Additionally, Scargill did not want 
decentralised mass picketing, 
employed at surprise targets. He 
wanted more Saltley Gates: fixed 
targets at which the whole of the NUM 
could be massed in a huge trial of 
strength, where we would demand that 
the trade union movement as a whole 
intervene and take control of the target 
by deploying a solid phalanx of the 
working class in order to win another 
brilliant victory. I think, 30 years on, 
it is safe to say that Arthur in large 
part manufactured that situation in the 
shape of Orgreave. 

Arthur went over the heads of 
elected officials and set aside agreed 
strategies to declare Orgreave the 
sole target, calling on all pickets and 
all workers to descend on the coke 
works and close it down. Arthur being 
Arthur with all his charisma and 
given the wall-to-wall TV coverage, 
our troops deserted Nottingham, the 
power stations and the wharfs to go to 
Orgreave. Chief cheerleader for this 
tactic was the SWP, which lobbied and 
shouted for Orgreave as the target and 
accused all of us not convinced of being 
chicken-livered at best. We were forced 
by the situation to get involved and help 
Arthur plan for Orgreave. 

But the cat was out of the bag 
- the date for the mass picket had 
been publicly declared and the police 
machine swung into action, deploying 
an army of their troops into the pre¬ 
ordered battle lines. Far from the 
road blocks, which had stopped us on 
the borders of Nottingham, now we 
had motorway signs directing us to 
Orgreave! Police told us where to park 
and waved us into the fields, which they 


already had occupied and laid out. So, 
when we come to the film’s coverage 
of the battle of Orgreave, some crucial 
facts are missing. Indeed the SWP 
spokesmen we see may to this day not 
know how the situation came about. 

One tells us: “There was a report 
in the Financial Times saying that if 
the miners stopped coke getting to 
the steelworks then car production 
would stop.” And another: “We had 
to stop steel and that meant stopping 
Orgreave.” This was the story we had 
subsumed and, to be honest, until 
I started checking ‘the facts’ I had 
previously assumed before writing 
my book Ghost dancers, this is what 
I thought too, but it was not true. The 
truth was that we had already closed 
off new supplies of coal to Orgreave 
by the rail blockade, and the only coke 
going into Scunthorpe and the other 
major steelworks in Wales and Scotland 
was via NUM warranty. That coke was 
supplied in authorised trains with the 
NUM riding shotgun. The condition 
was that no steel was produced, the 
coke being just enough to keep the vast 
furnaces hot and stop them collapsing. 
No steel was being produced. 

But Arthur, who hated all such 
exemptions, launched a coup against 
the area agreements and the strike 
coordination committees and took 
control of national exemptions - to 
achieve national consistency and a single 
policy, he said. He promptly then tore up 
the exemptions and stopped the supply 
of coke to the steel plants, upping the 
ante certainly to the point where he 
thought the government would back 
off rather than allow the steel plants 
to be destroyed. The trouble was this 
was pushing the steel industry nearer to 
collapse than ours. The pits had safety 
cover and the coke works themselves 
were operating under an exemption. But 
suddenly the exemption for steelworks 
was removed and this was done without 
the approval of the main union involved, 
the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation, 
which up until then had kept to its side 
of the deal. With no exempted coke from 
the NUM and Aslef, the train drivers’ 
union, they manned the scab lorries and 
busted into Orgreave to access the coke 
without our sanction. 

Myself and the Yorkshire 
coordinating committee refused to give 
Orgreave priority and used it only as 
a back-up target, but Arthur and the 
SWP constantly argued we should drop 
everything and go there. As they say in 
the film, “So we had to argue with the 
union to send more pickets ... Orgreave 
had to happen.” We already had vital 
strategic targets to cover without opening 
up another front - and one which was 
a godsend from the police point of 


view. Although the biggest national 
picket in the history of Britain had been 
announced and publicised, one of them 
says with surprise: “They were waiting 
for us ... we didn’t have a chance.” 
Following the scenes of utter brutality, 
another announces: “We wanted to go 
back. We really wanted to go back, but 
our leaders wouldn’t.” Truth was, we 
had actually shut the plant on June 18 
1984, and there were no more Orgreaves 
simply because the coke had anyway 
been exhausted and no new coal was 
being delivered to the plant. So going 
back would have been pointless. 

None of this in any way excuses the 
actions of the psychopathic police, the 
sadistic thugs in blue, on that day and 
previous days. But it is important that 
the truth is told about what happened, 
and the version being portrayed in the 
film should not go unchallenged. 

Historic 

The film concludes more powerfully 
and accurately on the women of the 
coalfields, their dynamism, their class 
instincts and perceptions. Footage 
of the period revives the memory of 
just how heroic and vital was their 
contribution then and later. 

The film is in many ways both historic 
and heart-breaking. It takes us through 
our peaks of near victory, the intervention 
of the supervisors’ union, Nacods, and 
its wretched betrayal of all us - its own 
members just as much as ours. We will 
never ever comprehend the depth of that 
betrayal and the huge consequences of 
it. We had the whole shooting match in 
our hands: we had them by the balls and 
they could not escape. 

As we move on from the 30th 
anniversary of our 1985 defeat and, 
following the subsequent defeat in 1993, 
our last major stand against pit closures, 
we are living through the last days of 
the remaining three mines. Edward 
Davey, the current energy minister, is 
as anti-coal, anti-miner and anti-NUM 
as anyone we faced in the last 30 years 
- only now he spits in our eyes and does 
not try to disguise or excuse the double 
standards being employed to drive us 
to total extinction. This time round, he 
is cheered by the Greens, while The 
Guardian, which once wept crocodile 
tears for the miners, now launches its 
own absurd ‘Leave it in the ground’ 
campaign. Which we have countered 
with our ‘Leave them on the shelves’ 
response. 

The film, warts and all, is a fitting 
monument to this whole tragic, 
inspirational, emotional and heroic 
stand of men and women who are the 
bedrock of working class struggle and 
values • 

David Douglass 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so- 
called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Political strategy 
needs to go 
beyond national 
solutions 


A tale of two Alexes 


The Greek government is slowly retreating in the face of euro zone intransigence. But it may not be 
enough to stave off ‘Grexit’, argues Paul Demarty - not that that bothers some on the left 



Alexis Tsipras: running out of options 


A mong the virtues of Alexis 
Tsipras, there is his talent 
for a confrontational press 
conference. 

Taking the podium with his 
nemesis, Angela Merkel, after yet 
more frustrating ‘negotiations’ with 
the German chancellor, he made sure 
to renew his appeal for war reparations 
over the Nazi occupation of his country. 
Talking about corruption, he named 
only one example of a company guilty 
of ripping off the Greek state: Siemens. 

We note the reappearance of these 
themes, first trailed shortly after 
Syriza’s emergence at the head of 
the new Greek government, and must 
admit that they sound a little different 
now. First time around, it looked like 
defiance: no matter how desperate 
the situation was, no matter how 
slender the odds on a Greek triumph 
in the face-off to follow, Tsipras’s 
government had the romance of the 
plucky underdog. 

Two months have passed since 
those heady first days, however, and 
those two months have unmistakably 
seen Tsipras’s government slowly 
retreat. His ministers hoped, in the 
early days, that allies might have been 
found in the troubled euro zone; but it 
was precisely those governments in 
similar peril who were most opposed to 
any special terms for Greece. Guarded 
sympathy for the Greek cause from 
the United States and its proxies 
(including, to an extent, Britain) was 
not quite the same thing; words did not 
translate into action. 

Inevitably, given the urgent timetable 
of Greek debt, initial intransigence on 
the issue of accepting a new bailout gave 
way, after a lot of stonewalling from the 
euro zone powers, to an acceptance in 
principle of a new package. From there, 
it has been a matter of haggling over 
details - but with Merkel’s bloc on the 
front foot. 

Inch by agonising inch, Syriza’s red 
lines have been crossed - albeit still 
only ‘in principle’. His negotiations 
with Merkel this week led to vague 
concessions that new privatisations 
would be on the agenda, along with tax 
rises. The former will be a bitter pill to 
swallow, given the heated exchanges 
over the fate of the port of Piraeus. 

We still have no details, though 
- in place of that, we have Tsipras’s 
hard talk at that press conference. 
And thus we still have uncertainty, 
rising by the day, over Greece’s future 
within the currency union - or out of it. 
Two months ago, the war-reparations 
rhetoric, the condemnation of the 
undoubtedly foul behaviour of Siemens, 
sounded like a brave - if lonely - cry 
of No pasaran! atop a barricade. Now 
it sounds merely desperate. 

We imagine that Greece’s 
European ‘partners’ are suffering from 
frustrations of their own. From their 
point of view, it is plain that Tsipras’s 
government is extraordinarily reluctant 
to leave the euro zone: surely he must 
just take the terms or leave them. Given 
that he is happy enough to retreat, must 
it really be done at a pace that risks 
‘Grexit’ in any case? 


Such is no doubt the frustration of 
the Financial Times : 

Since the radical leftwing party 
Syriza ascended to power, the 
obstreperous behaviour of its 
leaders has led to increasing talk 
of Greece leaving the euro ... 
After governments of every hue 
failed convincingly to reform the 
economy, Greek voters in January 
elected a party that vowed to undo 
what progress had been made 
(March 17). 

Here we must point out first of all 
that the Greek government is not 
Syriza, and indeed that Syriza is 
not Tsipras. Greek negotiators have 
faced a recurring problem, whereby 
it is practically difficult to make 
concessions: it is one thing for a 
negotiator to give up the port of 
Piraeus, but quite another to stop the 
relevant government minister back in 
Athens from declaring that no such 
thing is on the table. 

Negotiators are stuck in a difficult 
position: to be sure, Merkel and co are 
more threatening opponents, but any 


ground they give to them will have to 
be implemented by those back home. 
Neither the Syriza left - which has long 
been, as Peter Mandelson might say, 
‘intensely relaxed’ about leaving the 
euro - nor the fiercely nationalistic 
Independent Greeks (Anel) are keen 
on these humiliations. 

The resulting paralysis leads 
to greater uncertainty, and - as 
the FT points out - a greater willingness 
on the part of the core European 
powers to countenance the departure of 
Greece from the euro zone. “Financial 
exposure to Greece is much less than in 
2012,” the editors point out. “Anyone 
holding Greek debts will have written 
them down a long way. There are now 
thick firewalls against the failure of 
one state cascading into the others.” 
Still, the path is fraught with dangers: 

Exit from the single currency 
constitutes the sort of “unknown 
unknown” against which neither 
markets nor politicians can 
adequately prepare. The European 
project would suffer its first 
serious setback since the 1950s. 
No matter how small Greece is or 


how frustrating its leaders, it is far 
better for Europe to keep Athens 
in the fold. 

So much for the bourgeoisie’s 
point of view: what about ours? We 
alight on a debate between Alex 
Callinicos, intellectual leader of 
the Socialist Workers Party, and 
Stathis Kouvelakis, a Syriza central 
committee member and leading 
figure on its left. Kouvelakis defends 
the broad thrust of Syriza’s political 
strategy in left-Eurocommunist terns, 
derived from the Greek social theorist, 
Nicos Poulantzas: electoral victories 
come from mass mobilisation of 
spontaneous social movements; 
a high pitch of mobilisation can 
drive representatives to avoid the 
compromises of power. 

Still, Syriza has made a mistake: 
“Syriza’s belief that it can transform 
the European institutions from within 
is an illusion,” Kouvelakis says. “A 
strategic alternative is possible. This 
means breaking with the euro zone, or 
at the very least using that as a threat.” 
He does not explain why ( Socialist 
Worker March 10). 

Callinicos’s reply (March 17) 
is confused, and makes of him 
once again a great exemplar of the 
strategic incompetence of the far 
left. He first of all demonstrates the 
rather mechanistic character of many 
r-r-revolutionary arguments against 
electoralism; against the (admittedly 
ambiguous) Poulantzian view of the 
state as a contradictory, contested 
terrain, he quotes Henri Weber - former 
member of the Ligue Communiste 
Revolutionnaire turned Parti 
Socialiste grandee: 

[Weber] agreed that there are 
contradictions in the state, and 
that we need to organise workers 
it employs - such as teachers and 
civil servants. But “the core of the 
state apparatus will polarise to the 
right” in any great moment of crisis, 
and there will have to be a “test of 
strength” against it. 

This idea - that revolution 
inevitably means a head-on military 
confrontation with the state - is 
typically used as a justification for 
‘military discipline’ in ‘the party’. We 
read it here primarily as an implicit 
riposte to Kouvelakis’s defence of 
the eclectic character of Syriza’s 
organisational base, and his criticism 


of the schema whereby “the reformists 
will fail and the revolutionary 
vanguard is waiting in the wings to 
lead the masses to victory”. 

But it is straightforwardly false: the 
sharp polarisation of the armed forces 
in 1917 enabled Bolshevik victory, 
and examples abound elsewhere. 
A good thing too - no revolutionary 
party on its own can hope to survive 
a direct showdown with the tanks, 
fighter aircraft and nuclear weapons 
in the arsenal of the capitalists without 
breaking the discipline of the army. 

The most striking passage, if you’ll 
forgive the pun, comes later: 

In Greece there was a significant 
falling off in mass struggles from 
early 2012. It reflected people 
saying we need a political solution. 
Just going on strike isn’t enough, 
so we should get Syriza into office 
then see what happens. It’s true 
there was a need to shift from the 
social to the political. 

It is encouraging to see an SWP leader 
admit that strikes alone do not solve 
things. A pity, then, that he cannot 
keep that thought in his head even for 
one more sentence: 

But it’s not just that 32 general 
strikes didn’t work. In a crisis of 
that severity one-day general strikes 
aren’t enough. It was necessary to 
move to a higher level of struggle, 
with open-ended general strikes. 
This would have produced a very 
different dynamic. 

This is truly extraordinary logic. Alex 
proposes, firstly, that strikes dropped 
off because a political solution was 
needed; secondly, that Syriza rose in 
prominence because it tried to offer 
such a solution; and, thirdly, that a 
better political (political!) solution 
would have been ... more strikes, only 
longer. Insanity, as the old cliche has 
it, is doing the same thing again and 
again, but expecting different results. 

Ultimately, the two Alexes - Tsipras 
and Callinicos - suffer from a common 
illusion: it is possible for Greece to 
obtain a reprieve from the collective 
economic punishment inflicted on it 
with its own resources. For Tsipras, the 
vehicle is an isolated government; for 
Callinicos, endless strike action. Both 
are likely to be disappointed • 
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